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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


E READ the other day that Bell Labs has 

announced that in the future they’ll use 
metric measurements and modules in design- 
ing integrated circuits. This might be consider- 
ed a first step toward metrification and it will 
mean a change in the size of integrated cir- 
cuits. 

The circuit modules will be based on even 
metric measurements, but the size of the print- 
ed wiring board will remain the same. 

We love the familiar inches, feet, yards, and 
miles; ounces and pounds; quarts and gallons. 
But we have to admit that the metric system 
is much easier to compute. 

With the U.S.A. the only nation left using 
the archaic foot-pound-quart measurements 
we had better begin to start thinking in centi- 
meters, meters and kilometers; centigrams, 
grams and kilograms; cubic centimeters and 
liters. 

It really shouldn’t be so hard. Our money, 
for example, is arranged on the decimal meth- 
od, just as is the metric system. If you took a 
science course in high school, you’ve already 
been introduced to the metric system which 
has been used in the physical sciences for 
years. 


Already the metric system has worked its 


OUR COVER 


@® THE components of an electronic 
telephone exchange look strange to 
those accustomed to step-by-step 
equipment. Artist Win Mumma’s 
composite drawing gives a visual 1m- 
pression of the complexity of the 
Waverly exchange. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


way into the lives of many Americans. For 
years photo hobbyists have been using movie 
and still cameras made for 8mm, 16mm or 
35mm film. Camera lens focal lengths are now 
commonly measured in millimeters. Sporting 
rifles which use 7mm (American designed) 
ammunition have appeared on the scene. Those 
who own foreign-built compact cars speak 
easily and understandingly of their “1200 cc” 
or “1500 cc” engines. 


The U.S. Secretary of Commerce recently 
proposed to Congress that the U.S. begin a 
eradual conversion to the metric system, with 
a changeover period of 10 years. 

Learning a new method of measuring 
shouldn't be very difficult. Those who choose 
occupations concerned with the printing indus- 
try (including editors) have had little trouble 
learning the ins and outs of a measuring sys- 
tem involving ems, picas, and points. 

But it certainly will seem strange at first 
rattling off Miss America’s metric measure- 
ments of 94-61-92; of cruising along at a legal 
interstate speed of 120 (kilometers per hour) ; 
and of reading a mid January forecast of sunny 
weather with temperatures rising to a pleasant 
2 below (Centigrade). 
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President Woods and Commissioner Munnelly 
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Woods and Vice-President Ryan talk with visitors 


LT&Ts first 


Electronic Office 
Goes Into Service 


| fGutet rosea a community’s telephone exchange 

with new equipment in a new building is always 
an important step of progress for LT&T. When that 
equipment is of a new and different type, never be- 
fore put in operation in Nebraska, the improvement 
takes on an even greater dimension. 


That’s the situation at Waverly, where last month 
the Company put into operation a new electronic ex- 
change, stepping into new and unfamiliar technical 
territory. 

We at LT&T are understandably proud of this 
new exchange and so are the people of Waverly. To 
observe the important milestone, the Company host- 
ed leading businessmen and officials of the commun- 
ity and Railway Commissioners at a luncheon and 


tour of the new building and equipment on Novem- 
ber 30. 


The tour came just a few hours before the ex- 
change was put into operation. 


The group gathered at the Methodist Church in 
Waverly for a luncheon served by the ladies of the 
church. 


In a brief program, General Commercial Superin- 
tendent Charles Arnold introduced LT&T officials. 
Vice President Tyler Ryan briefly sketched the his- 
tory of the Waverly exchange. 


_ Waverly Mayor Wayne Marolf responded for the 
community, mentioning the value to the community 
tax rolls of the three-quarters of a million dollar 
installation. 


(continued next page) 
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Robert Marland 

The group went from the church to the new ex- 
change building, just three blocks away, where the 
visitors showed an intense interest as the workings 
of the electronic exchange were explained and the 
various components of the system identified. 

They were also fascinated by the extra services 
which are available to telephone users on an elec- 
tronic exchange. A demonstration of some of the 
functions was set up in the building and a variety of 
telephone instruments and equipment was also dis- 
played. 

A few hours later, right after midnight, the speed 
and special features of the electronic exchange were 
put into use serving the town. 

Activating LT&T’s first electronic exchange was 
a big step for the Company and for the Community 
of Waverly, but it was surprisingly undramatic. 

Not that activity was lacking. Several hours be- 
fore the cutover hour of a few minutes past midnight 
on the morning of December 1, installers were busily 
wiring in some equipment which had arrived at the 
last minute. 

Men stood around in small groups, talking or pre- 
paring the details of the change from an old step-by- 
step switching system to the new, computer driven 
one. 

There was definitely an air of expectancy, but 
not one of tension. After all, this was the first elec- 
tronic exchange to be put into service by LT&T. It 
was the first of its type to be installed in Nebraska, 
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Lyle Reighard explained office to John Swanson 


or for that matter, in the midwest. So nobody knew 
exactly what to expect. 

Not exactly, but they had some idea. In the past 
decade, LT&T completed a number of conversions 
from manual telephone to dial operation or from local 
dial to full DDD dialing. The mechanics of cutting 
dead an old exchange and putting into service a new 
one was pretty familiar. 

First step was one which has been done before. 
The heat coils were removed from the old office, 
located north of the highway, near the business dis- 
trict of the town. 

The office was prepared for this by stringing of 
clothesline rope behind the spring-clip mounted tiny 
coils. By pulling on the ropes, two men could quickly 
“zip” the office dead. 

For an instant, there were no working telephones 
in Waverly—except for the two phones linking by 
private line the old office and the new. This separate 
phone system was used to pass the word that the old 
office was dead. 

Then two men pushed into their seats several long 
rows of heat coils in the new office, activating the 
electronic equipment. 

Not surprisingly, there was little sound. The 
Waverly eauipment uses some relays, but a computer 
maps out the path that a call is to take. 

Except for the almost constant chatter of a Tele- 
type printer, recording the calls going through the 
office there was little equipment sound. Telephone 
men immediately began to test trunks and this kept 
the teletypewriter busy. 

Few calls were placed from Waverly phones, not 
surprising when you remember it was shortly after 
midnight. 

The new equipment is located in a new brick 
building on the south side of the highway, several 
blocks away from the old exchange. Humidity and 
temperature is closely controlled in deference to the 
electronic equipment. 

Like the old office, the new one will be unattend- 
ed. Employees will not remain at the building as they 
do in larger exchanges. 

An alarm is rigged so that trouble occurring in 
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Ray Kohler from A.E. activates teletype. 


Waverly will be signalled in Lincoln. The Teletype 
printer will “print out” a description of any trouble 
which may occur at the electronic exchange at 
Waverly. 

After the cutover LT&T’ers remained at both the 
old and new Waverly exchanges, testing and check- 
ing. Because this was a first of its kind, the old office 
was left intact for a time, capable of being reactivated 
if unexpected problems should develop with the new 
system. 


@ LT&T’s first exchange at Waverly was put 
into use in 1909. The previous year the Com- 
pany advertised that it was soliciting sub- 
scribers and intended to construct an ex- 
change there. 

This exchange was magneto and custom- 
ers twirled the old hand crank to “ring cen- 
tral.” The town had not been without tele- 
phone service prior to that, however, as Wav- 
erly telephone users were served through the 
Lincoln exchange. 

The 1909 Lincoln Telephone directory list- 
ed 12 subscribers in Waverly. After the pur- 
chase of the Bell exchange there in 1912, the 
list of subscribers was substantially increased. 

In 1930 the community became the first 
LT&T exchange outside of Lincoln to have a 
fully automatic telephone system installed. 

As of December 1, 1971 the community 
became the first in LT&T territory to be 
served by an electronic exchange. 
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The new equipment... and the old 
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Eva Schmidt smiles 


Ettleman, Sundberg, and Peters talk 


Tyler Ryan and Harve Armagost 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hans 
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Roger Weber, Frank Fisher and Mrs. Fis 
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Alex Pauley listens to singers 


Retirees: a Growing Group 


eee THE directory of retired LT&T employees 
was published at the end of 1971, it included 27 
names which weren’t on the list a year ago. The total 
number of retirees increased by 9, to 324. 

The 27 new names were of people who retired 
between January 1, 1971 and January 1, 1972. The 
ranks of previously retired LT&Ters were thinned by 
18 by death. 

The swelling number of retirees reflects a general 
trend. Two main reasons are usually given for the 
increasing number of retirees. One is improved 
health care methods and facilities and the other is 
the greater frequency of “early” retirements. 

Between the two, your chances of reaching and 
enjoying retirement are greater than they would 
have been at any time in history. 

LT&T’s champion retiree is Margaret M. Hall, 
who has enjoyed that status for over 37 years. Now 
residing at Seal Beach, California, she retired August 
1, 1934. 

Right behind her is Lettie L. Corrington, of Sew- 
ard, who retired July 1, 1936, a little over three and 
a half decades ago. 

Another 30 of our retirees turned to the leisure life 
in the decade of the 40’s— although it’s probable that 
many of them have not been spending all of that time 
just “taking it easy.” 

For these people, retirement really has been a 
new career. In fact, you could say that for over a 
third of our retirees, because that many have been 
retired for over 10 years. 

The 1971 retirees have already started in on their 
own individual plans for their new way of life. Some 
have been traveling or making plans to travel. Others 
are giving more attention to interests which they 
have wanted to develop for years. A few are hopeful 
that retirement will bring better health. 

The 1971 retirees were honored December 1 by 
the Company at an annual retirement dinner. They 
were entertained by the Lincoln East High School 
Swing Choir. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented each of those attending a radio as a retirement 
gift from the Company. He told the employees I 
enjoy these meetings,” and referred to his life-long 
association with the telephone company. 

He stressed “how proud I am of you because 
you’ve made LT&T such a fine Company.” 

Director Charles Stuart, who recalled that he 
has been associated with the Company for “27 or 28 
years,” declared “I’ve enjoyed every moment of my 
association. It’s only because of you folks,” he told 


the retirees, “that the Company has been successful. 
I wish you many hours of pleasure and happiness.” 

Master of Ceremonies for the dinner was Tyler 
Ryan, Vice President, Operations. He called attention 
to the progress of the Company and declared that it 
couldn’t have been done without dedicated employ- 
ees. “Your faithfulness has contributed to our growth 
and welfare,” he said. 

He also read messages from several retirees who 
were not able to attend the event. 

The comments of retirees Edna Beach and Tom 
Hedges may have represented the feelings of the 
retirees as a whole. Edna commented, “I’ll miss all of 
you people.” 

Tom said to the Company executives, “I’ve en- 
joyed it and I want to thank you for all you’ve done 
in the past 36 years.” 

The 1971 retirees ranged in years of service from 
42 down to 15. They were: 

Edwin Flowerday, 42 years 

Floyd Nave, 42 years 

Alex Pauley, 42 years 

Harvey Armagost, 41 years 

Elmer Moorhead, 41 years 

Alice Peters, 41 years 

Thomas Hedges, 36 years 

Edna Beach, 35 years 

Elmer Neujahr, 34 years 

Leta Holscher, 29 years 

Elizabeth Behm, 28 years 

Charles Hansen, 28 years 

Glenn Melson, 28 years 

Lillian Campbell, 27 years 

Belle Howery, 27 years 

Mildred Mouden, 27 years 

Thelma Tritsch, 27 years 

Gladys Neugebauer, 26 years 

Beatrice Sundberg, 25 years 

Nettie Baker, 24 years 

Dorothy Biggerstaff, 24 years 

Frank Fisher, 24 years 

Joe Krhounek, 22 years 

John Dittenber, 20 years 

Beverly Rotzin, 20 years 

Eva Schmidt, 20 years 

Thelma Spellman, 18 years 

Charles Shuler, 15 years 

Death claimed two of the retirees before the end 
of the year. Elmer Neujahr was suddenly stricken 
and died late in August, a few days less than two 
months after he retired. Ed Flowerday succumbed 
to a serious illness December 13. 
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Fred Adkins Claimed by Death 


@® FRED Adkins, retired Area Manager at Sutton, 
died Wednesday, November 24. 

Mr. Adkins was one of the pioneer telephone men 
of this area. He began a long telephone career when 
he went to work for the Nebraska 
Bell Company at Harvard about the 
turn of the century. The exchange 
was purchased by the Harvard 
Telephone Company in 1908 but 
Fred remained with it until 1911, 
when he resigned. 

He returned to telephone work 
again in 1915 when he was em- 
ployed by the Sutton Telephone 
Company. Two years later he. be- 
came an LT&T’er as our Company purchased the 
Sutton Telephone property. 

He worked as a Combinationman, then was made 
Foreman at York in 1918. In 1920 he went to Nelson 
as Manager. He was Manager at Osceola before com- 
ing to Sutton in 1943. 

When he retired in 1950, Fred didn’t head for the 
easy chair. Instead he purchased a home and a recre- 
ation business at Harvard and he didn’t take a second 
retirement until five years later. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, November 
27 at the Butler-Volland Funeral Home in Hastings. 
Burial was at Harvard, Nebraska. 


Manager Jack Mankamyer Dies 


® JACK H. Mankamyer, Area Manager at Wahoo, 
died Friday, December 3, after being stricken several 
days earlier with what was apparently a stroke. 

Jack came to LT&T 44 years ago as a Shopman 
in Lincoln. This year he would have retired. He has 

—_ also worked as a Combinationman 
in Lincoln, Stromsburg, Sutton and 
York. He served as Manager at 
Beaver Crossing and Milford. 

In May of 1950, Mankamyer be- 
came Exchange Manager at Sutton 
and his position was upgraded to 
Area Manager in September of 
that year. He remained there for 
15 years before being transferred to 
Wahoo in 1965 as Area Manager. 

In his early years with the Company, Jack was an 
enthusiastic baseball and basketball player and was 
a member of several championship teams which the 
Company sponsored in the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s. 

In recent years Jack’s health has not been good, 
but he carried on his duties as Area Manager consci- 
entiously and without complaint. He usually had a 
smile for his many telephone friends and was always 
ready to give them a hand if he could. 


Funeral services were held Monday, December 6, 
at the Wahoo United Methodist Church. Interment 
was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Manager Ed Flowerday Passes 


@® EDWIN J. Flowerday, retired Area Manager at 
Hastings, died Monday, December 13. He was 63 
years old. 

Ed started his telephone career with LT&T as a 
Groundman in 1928. During the next few years he 

(lle ~ worked as a Lineman and Combina- 
tionman in Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
and Auburn before becoming Man- 
ager at Bennet in 1935. 
| Two years later he went to Wa- 
hoo as a Combinationman and then 
to Lincoln. He was promoted to 
Manager at Humboldt in 1943. He 
A, was also Manager at Pawnee City 

wu) before he moved to Hastings as 

oe) Wire Chief in 1948. He was appoint- 

ed Area eae in 1949 and held that position until 
his retirement. 

Mr. Flowerday stepped into the civic life of Has- 
tings with enthusiasm. He was past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Kiwanis Club. 

Ed’s health had not been good for some time and 
in recent months the serious nature of the disease 
which claimed his life became apparent. 

Funeral services took place December 16 at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Hastings. Interment 
was at Parkview Cemetery in Hastings. 


Harry Gore, Retired, Dies 


@ HARRY Gore, retired from local commercial, 
died Thursday, December 17th. 
Mr. Gore first entered the telephone business with 
the Nebraska Bell Company at Omaha in 1905. He 
ee worked there three years before 
'” ~ coming to work for LT&T as an In- 
} staller in 1908. He was a Combina- 
tionman and PBX Inspector before 
becoming a Salesman in 1934. Four 
years later Mr. Gore became a 
Commercial Representative and in 
1946 he was appointed Service 
Engineer. This is the position he 
held until his retirement. 

When Mr. Gore retired he had 44 
years of service behind him. LT&T was only four 
years old when he came to work for us and he 
watched it grow from the early struggling years to 
a firmly established Independent Company. 

Mr. Gore was an enthusiastic golfer and bowler 
and his abilities in both sports were highly respected. 

Funeral services were held Monday, December 20, 
at Roper and Sons Mortuary. Burial was at Te- 
cumseh. 
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Christmas Treats Around the Company 
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Christmas Scenes Around the Company 
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It’s all so strange A treat for me? 
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Art Sharp greets Judy Whitney and guests 
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Santa fascinated the youngsters Hunt nibbles cookie 


The committee packs Yule treats 
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Christmas Scenes Around LT&T 
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Accounting personnel show holiday cheer 
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15th & “M” employees enjoy apples, punch and cookies 
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An apple for Otis 
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PBX operator's fingers on console activate exotic electronic equipment at First Mid America 
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Electronic PABX Goes Into Use 


HEN First Mid America moved their offices to the 

CTU building in Lincoln in December they 
moved into some strikingly attractive and modern 
surroundings. 

But even newer in concept than the handsome 
decor was the investment firm’s PABX telephone 
system. Ready and waiting for them as they moved 
was a Stromsberg-Carlson electronic system, the first 
to be installed in our territory. 

It was quite a change for First Mid America’s 
chief PABX operator, Mrs. Steve Kushner. She had 
been operating an Automatic Electric 301 board and 
the new equipment is much smaller and more com- 
pact. It has already proved to be faster. 

Installation of the new system took about four 
weeks. Simplifying the procedure is the fact that this 
type of office is largely prewired with plug-in con- 
nections. 

As they moved, First Mid America had 15 central 
office trunks and 92 working stations, but this can 
be expanded to as many as 80 central office trunks 
and 800 internal stations as the need occurs. Expan- 
sion of the system is easy. It’s done with plug-in 
cabinet connections, and plug-in component modules. 

The new system has no moving parts. Instead of 
using relays or mechanical switching it uses the 
exotic electronic method of directing calls to their 
destination. 

If things go as expected, there will be less main- 
tenance and out-of-service time for the electronic 
PABX. Circuits are mounted on cards and arranged 


on a jack-in and jack-out basis. If a circuit fails, it 
can be quickly and easily unplugged and replaced 
with a new one. 

Calling speed is greater and this will result in 
increased accuracy and efficiency. 

One of the most important things about the elec- 
tronic unit is its compact size. In any large office 
building, space is important and costly and the less 
space PABX equipment takes up, the better. 

There are other features which make the new 
electronic system attractive. All of the phones on the 
system are touch calling, which results in faster 
service for many calls. 

Also possible is abbreviated dialing. With this 
feature, frequently called long distance numbers can 
be assigned a three-digit code. Calls can be placed to 
these numbers by simply “touching” three digits 
instead of 13. Such calls are made much more quickly 
and the possibility of error is minimized. 

Another advantage is three-way conference call- 
ing. One party, while connected to an outside call, 
can add a second inside telephone to the conservation. 

Executive Right-of-Way enables callers with a 
high priority to override a busy signal by dialing “O”. 
There is a warning tone to those on the line that 
someone is about to join the conservation. 

Not every business will need or want the many 
features and advantages offered by this type of 
PABX. But as things look now, electronic switching 
will be the technology of tomorrow and this type of 
system will eventually become common. 
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Eugene Kalkwarf 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Betty Biggs 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Thelma Mahiman 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Geraldine Braasch 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Jimmie Holloway 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
John Bassett 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
David Hancock 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Donna Harris 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Richard Johnson 
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Capitol Purchase adds 


10 exchanges 
for our company 


| ee is now serving 10 more exchanges and about 

2,000 new customers who use about 3,000 tele- 
phones. The jump in size took place November 23 
when the purchase by our Company of the Capitol 
Telephone Company was completed. 

The sale was actually negotiated last summer, but 
it takes time and approval by regulatory bodies to 
complete a purchase like this. 

The 10 new exchanges are: Alvo-Eagle, Avoca, 
Barneston, Cortland, DuBois, Firth, Hickman, Liber- 
ty, Palmyra and Martell. They bring to 135 the total 
number of exchanges operated by our Company. 

Also brought into LT&T are eight of the former 
employees of the Capitol Company. They are: Dave 
Ellis, Exchange Manager at Hickman; Martha Bone- 
bright, Secretary; Lola Spidell and Lydia Moser, Ser- 
vice Representatives; Bruce Ziemann, Thomas Whis- 
man, Ronald Hofmann, and Howard Hight, Combina- 
tionmen. 

It was in 1957 that the Capitol Company was 
organized. The officers of Independent telephone 
companies at Cortland, Hickman, Firth and Martell 
had for some time been conscious of the need to 
modernize and improve their telephone plant. At 
that time all were providing manual telephone ser- 
vice. 

Government loans through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Association were available at a modest interest 
rate for the modernization of telephone exchanges. 
But a larger base was needed for the successful ex- 
pansion and to hire a manager who would meet cer- 
tain requirements of the REA. 

So in 1957 Martha Bonebright, John Kirsten, 
Walter Paschole, and C. L. Vermaas organized the 
Capitol Company. 

The Company qualified for an initial loan of 
$550,000 from the REA. Capitol hired Dave Ellis in 
1958 to manage the new organization. His seven 
years as a Construction Superintendent for Dubsky 
and Ball, telephone contractors, and his two years as 
manager of the Cooperative Telephone Company at 
Joes, Colorado, gave him the necessary qualifications. 

Other telephone exchanges in Southeast Nebraska 
faced some of the same problems as Capitol’s original 
four towns. Gradually six other exchanges were 
added by Capitol, which now had its headquarters in 
Hickman. | 

Kagle and Alvo exchanges were added and merged 

(continued next page) 
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Business section in DuBois 


into one. Palmyra was then brought into the group. 
Liberty, Barneston and Avoca were added in one 
move and finally DuBois was acquired, completing 
the 10 exchanges. 


Each had been a manual exchange and with the 
help of REA financing, each was converted to dial 
operation. All now have unattended central offices 
using either Leich relay or Stromsburg XY step 
switching equipment. The company acquired a fleet 
of eight vehicles, including one line and one boom 
truck and all painted a bright red. 

Just as the consolidation of the 10 exchanges into 
the Capitol Company brought modernization and im- 
proved service to the telephone users affected, so the 
acquisition by LT&T of the Capitol Company is 
bringing improved service. 

Part of the purchase agreement was a commit- 
ment by LT&T to expand Extended Area Service 
offerings to many of the former Capitol Exchanges. 
This allows customers of one exchange to call desig- 
nated exchanges without a toll charge. 


This service will be provided as follows: 


Alvo/Eagle, Cortland, Firth, Hickman and Pal- 
myra will have EAS to the Lincoln Area. Avoca will 
have EAS to Syracuse. Weeping Water, Liberty and 
Barneston will have EAS to Beatrice and Wymore. 
DuBois will have EAS to Pawnee City. 

The Hickman Business Office will remain open 
for the payment of bills and transaction of telephone 
business. 

The Capitol Company handled maintenance, re- 
pair and installation services for all 10 exchanges 
from its Hickman office. These lines of responsibility 
have been redrawn for the best efficiency under 
LT&T operation. 

Nebraska City Area will handle the central office 
work at Avoca and Syracuse personnel the outside 
plant work. 


Tecumseh will handle the central office mainte- 


Hickman’ Ss main street 


nance and repair for DuBois, while Pawnee City per- 
sonnel will do the outside plant work. 

The Lincoln Area Plant will be responsible for 
central office maintenance and repair and outside 
plant work for the remainder of the exchanges. Com- 
binationmen Hight, Whisman, Ziemann and Hofmann 
are continuing to work out of the Hickman exchange. 

Besides Manager Ellis, several of the former 
Capitol employees have a considerable background 
in telephone work. Martha Bonebright and her hus- 
band, John, at one time owned the controlling stock 
in the Cortland Telephone Company. 

She says she started “pushing plugs” for the Hal- 
lam Telephone Company when she was 12 years old. 
This continued until she married in 1927. Then in 
1928 her husband became Secretary of the Cortland 
Company and the Bonebrights bought the company 
in 1930. When the Capitol Company was organized, 
she was one of the incorporators. 

Lydia Moser also started telephone work at the 
age of 12, working an hour or hour and a half after 
school and a half hour or so in the morning. She was 
a Chief Operator when a senior in high school. In 
1937 she gave up operating except for occasional 
work. Then in 1942 or 1943 she became Secretary of 
the Hickman Telephone Company. She has been 
Bookkeeper of the Capitol Company. 

Lola Spidell, daughter of the Bonebrights, remem- 
bers working at the board at the tender age of 9 
years. She has also been a PBX operator for the 
Capitol Hotel, Henkel and Joyce and for St. Eliza- 
beth’s hospital. 

Hight accumulated nearly seven years with the 
Capitol Company; Whisman nearly six; Hofmann 
S42: and Ziemann about a year and a half. 

So along with the responsibility of serving an 
added 10 exchanges and 2,500 customers, we’ve 
gained a group of experienced telephone employees, 
trained in the tradition of giving service as well as 
the technology of the business. 
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Bank and post office at Martell 
Part of Barneston’s business section 


Fisher, Nave, Mouden Retire 


@ FRANK Fisher, Beatrice, who retired January 1, 
figures on getting away from the snow this winter. 
“I plan to go to Harlington, Texas in January and 
return in the spring after all the snow has been 
i 2 shoveled off,” he said about his im- 
mediate retirement plans. 

Mr. Fisher started his telephone 
career in 1947 as a Lineman in Lin- 
coln. A year later he went to Be- 
atrice as a Combinationman and in 
1956 became a Switchman. This is 
the position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

“T am really looking forward to 
my new life,” commented Frank. 
“Photography is my hobby and I plan to keep up on 
it. We also like to dance.” 


@ FLOYD Nave ended a telephone career of over 
42 years when he retired January 1. 

“I’m really looking forward to retiring and being 
TURE ™) able to enjoy the leisure life,” Mr. 
| Nave commented. 

He started as an Apprentice in 
Fairbury, but resigned in May of 
1929. He returned as a Groundman 
in 1930 at Fairbury. He moved to 
Tecumseh as a Combinationman in 
1931, but was laid off in 1934. Nine 
months later Mr. Nave came back 
as a Shopman in Lincoln. He was 
a Combinationman and an Installer- 
pevsiraan COE before becoming Wire Chief in 1956 
at Fairbury. 

“T plan to do some motorcycling and we love to 
camp and fish,” Mr. Nave said. 


@ MILDRED Mouden closed out a telephone career 
of 27 years when she retired January l. 

Mrs. Mouden began as an Operator in Geneva in 
1923, but resigned in 1932. During this period she 
served as Assistant Chief Operator. She worked at 
the Air aa at Fairmont from 1943 through 1944. 
Before she resigned and moved to 
Osceola in 1944, Mrs. Mouden 
worked as an Operator in Geneva. 
In 1954 she returned as an Operator 
at York and in 1962 transferred to 
Lincoln as an Operator. 

“T have no special plans,” Mrs. 
Mouden commented. “Just to relax 
awhile and stay in Lincoln.” “T will 
miss working.” 

Her associates and friends here 
at LT&T wish Mrs. Mouden a happy and pleasure- 
able retirement. 


Customers Cite Employees 


@ LLOYD “Nick” Lane, Combinationman, made a 
new friend when he came to the aid of a woman who 
had fallen in the garden of her home. 

In a letter to LT&T Mrs. Rita True praised “Nick” 
for his help and concern for her. 

She wrote “I had a fall in the garden of my home. 
My right leg was badly bruised and strained so I was 
unable to walk. I crawled to the attached garage and 
was able to get inside, but no further, so I just waited. 
About an hour later I noticed the shadow of someone 
going around the house so I called out and a young 
man came in. He tried to help me, but of course 
couldn’t so he put in calls to the fire department and 
my daughter-in-law. 

The fire department men carried me in to my 
bedroom and left. Mr. Lane had been unable to reach 
my daughter-in-law, but continued to try as he fin- 
ished his work. He left after being sure there was 
nothing else he could do, but assured me he would 
keep on trying to get my daughter-in-law. After 
about an hour, he returned telling me he couldn’t 
stand having me in bed all alone, so he came back 
to see if I was all right. Late in the afternoon my 
daughter-in-law and granddaughter came rushing in 
and I learned that he had been unable to reach them 
by phone so had driven to their house to ask them 
to come over. 

“TI was in her daughter-in-law’s neighborhood on 
a case of trouble so I thought I would drive by and 
see if she was home,” Nick commented. “Mrs. True’s 
telephone was not by her bed, so it would have been 
impossible for her to call anyone.” 

“It was just a natural concern,” he said. 

To Mrs. True it was considerably more than that 
and she asked for Nick’s full name so she could send 
him a personal note of thanks. 


@ DALE Weber, Roy Shelton and Wayne Robinette 
considered the installation of the new Sears PABX 
system “normal”, but Assistant Manager J. D. Eng- 
dahl thought their work deserved a special word of 
thanks. 

In a letter to LT&T President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., Mr. Engdahl wrote “We would like to commend 
your company on their service throughout the open- 
ing of Sears at Gateway. We especially would like to 
thank Mr. Dale Weber for all the time and considera- 
tion he has given us. If he was not here in person, he 
called each day, even on his days off, to check about 


any problem we might be having. He then promptly 


saw to it that they were taken care of.” 
“There must have been many that assisted in 


“Nick’’ Lane Roy Shelton Wayne Robinette Dale Weber 
| a aaa aes — —_ 


the completion of our telephone system, but we 
would like to mention Mr. Roy Shelton and Mr. 
Wayne Robinette who showed a great deal of pa- 
tience and ability in their part.” 

“We realize that one of your goals is to provide 
quality and service for your customers, however, we 
want you to know that the time and effort spent by 
these men is truly appreciated. It is a credit to your 
company to have employees of this quality in your 
service.” 

“It was a fairly normal installation — many 
changes were made and we needed to adapt to those 
changes,” said Dale Weber. 

Comments made by Roy Shelton and Wayne 
Robinette were “no particular problem — just a lot 
of telephone sets involved.” “We had to make many 
trips to the store to work on different problems that 
would arise.” “Normal installation.” 

To the three telephone men it was just a routine 
job, but to our customer it was something special 
which rated a note of thanks for the effort. 


Weston Anderson Promoted 


e hiece paket Anderson has been promoted from In- 
eo Eee staller-Repairman C.O.E. to Wire 


Chief, Fairbury. The change took 
effect January 1. 


Mr. Anderson came to LT&T in 
1951 as a groundman. He went on 
military leave in 1952 and returned 
in 1956 as a Combinationman in 
Hastings. He was a Switchman be- 
fore being promoted to Installer- 
Repairman C.O.E. in 1956 at Fair- 
bury. 


lddbi Ahl Advanced 


@ RONALD D. Hoffman has been 
promoted from Marketing Staff As- 
sistant to Business Account Super- 
visor. He assumed his new duties 
January 10. 


Hoffman has over 15 year of ser- 
vice with LT&T. He started in 1956 
as a Groundman and served in sev- 
eral capacities in Plant until be- 
coming a Commercial Representa- 
tive in 1966. He has also served as 
Personnel Staff Assistant. 


Replacing Hoffman as Marketing 
Staff Assistant is Ron Ahl, who was 
promoted from Communications 
Representative. Ahl started his 
telephone career over 19 years ago 
while still in school. He has worked 
in both Plant and Commercial De- 
partments. 


D. B. Larsen Goes to Hastings 


@® DELOYD Larsen has been promoted from Mar- 
keting Supervisor to Area Manager at Hastings. The 
change took effect December 1. 

Mr. Larsen began his career with LT&T in the 
Plant epee en? at Hebron. He was named General 
Commercial Staff Assistant in 1959 
and has since served in various ca- 
_ pacities in the Commercial Depart- 
ment in Lincoln. He was promoted 
to Marketing Supervisor in 1967. 

A graduate of Doane College at 
Crete, he also attended Kansas 
State University. 

a? DeLoyd has been active in sev- 

| eral organizations in Lincoln. He is 

Bz past president and board chair- 

man of the Lincoln Cosmopolitan Club and is serving 

on the board of deacons of the First Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church. 

He is also a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Administration Management Society, Data Process- 
ing Management Association, Lincoln Air Force As- 
sociation, YMCA and the Young Republicans. 

His duties in the General Commercial Department 
have often taken Larsen to the various points in the 
territory and he is no stranger to the community of 
Hastings. 

He can be expected to quickly step into the main- 
stream of activity both at the telephone exchange 
and in the community. 


Frank Hilsabeck Promoted 


@® FRANK Hilsabeck, Jr., has been named Market- 
ing Supervisor, replacing D. B. Larsen. The change 
took effect December 1. 

Frank came to LT&T in 1967 in the Data Process- 
ing Sepa urent He was Staff Assistant for about 

two years and has been an Account- 
ant since 1969. He has worked in 
the General Accounting Depart- 
ment and the Controller’s office as 
well as in Data Processing. 

Mr. Hilsabeck graduated from 
the University of Nebraska and has 
also pursued study towards a Mas- 
ter’s Degree in the College of Busi- 
-} ness Administration at Nebraska 
! ‘ia U. He is a native of Holdrege, Ne- 
prada where he graduated from high school. 

An enthusiastic golfer, Frank has helped plan and 
direct several Company sponsored golf events. He 
has also found time to belong to the Lincoln Jaycees. 
He attends St. Paul Methodist Church. 

Frank brings to his job a valuable background in 
the telephone business. 


R. L. Johnson Moves to Wahoo 


@® THE appointment of Raymond L. Johnson as Area 
Manager at Wahoo has been announced by the Com- 
pany. He succeeds Jack Mankamyer, who passed 
away December 3. 

Ramey has been with LT&T since 1945 when he 
started his telephone career as a Combinationman at 

: "== Tecumesh. He became Exchange 
= Manager at Cook in 1943 and then 
was Acting Exchange Manager at 
Friend before becoming Exchange 
Manager at Ashland in 1959. He re- 
mained at Ashland until his move 
to Wahoo. 

An energetic man with a cheer- 
ful personality, Johnson has been 
® active in Ashland affairs. He has 

| Fg | been president of the Chamber of 
Coanierce the Rotary Club, Master of the Masonic 
Lodge and is now completing a term as Worthy Pa- 
tron of Eastern Star. 

He’s a director and Charter member of the Ash- 
land Country Club and was one of the group of local 
people who helped build the attractive club and golf 
course. He’s been active in the Boy Scouts, and is now 
a member of the Board of Review and he worked for 
a full decade with the Legion baseball program. 

Ramey can be expected to take on his new duties 
at Wahoo with the same enthusiasm he’s given to the 
community of Ashland. 


John Helm Named Foreman 


@® JOHN Helm has been promoted from Lineman 


fe 


' to Construction Foreman. The 
change took effect December 1. 


Mr. Helm started his telephone 
career as a Groundman in 1966. He 
was promoted to Lineman in 1968. 


Anna Propp Is Promoted 


@ ANNA Propp has been promoted from Stenogra- 
. | pher to secretary. The change took 
| effect November 22. 


Miss Propp started with LT&T as 
an Operater in 1966. She was pro- 
moted as a typist in the plant de- 
F) partment a year later and in 1968 

| became a Clerk in Wire Chief’s. 
| She had been a Stenographer since 


1970. 
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Whos Your Boss? 


HE obvious answer is “My Supervisor!”’ 
A few people might say, “My Department 
Head,” or “The Company President.” 
Someone might reply, “The guy who signs 
my paycheck,” and this answer is pretty close 
to the right one. 
Your real boss is the customer, the fellow 
who really pays everyone’s salary. It’s the dol- 
lars he forks over for telephone service that 
makes your paycheck good. 
If he’s not happy with your work — the 
service he gets, he can even fire you. All he has 
to do is use just as little telephone service he 
can get by with. Without his dollars some jobs 
would have to go. 
If he’s happy with your work, he can pro- 
mote you. By spending more money on tele- 
phone services he’ll cause the company to grow, 
making more and better jobs available. 
Let’s all keep the boss happy. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


eee Co-op members send in a proxy in- 

stead of attending the annual meeting of 
the Telephone Employes’ Co-operative Credit 
Association in person. 

A few occasionally show up in person to hear 
the reports and to vote in person. I. J. Devoe, 
retired Controller, and L. G. “Pep” Saunders, 
retired from Engineering, showed up at the last 
meeting. They got drafted to count votes in the 
election of directors. 

3ut that wasn’t what we wanted to talk 
about. What we wanted to mention was some 
of I. J..s comments about the Co-op. I. J. was 
one of the original members of the Supervisory 
Committee, which keeps an eye on the opera- 
tions to make sure they are honest and legal. 

At the end of 1936 Co-op had 484 members 
and assets of $15,682.64. But I. J. could see a 
great future for the organization. 

He told current officers that he remembers 
telling John Agee, then operating head of 
LT&T, that he could foresee great growth for 
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OUR COVER 


LT&T is made up of people—over 
1,700 of them, working together to 
provide telephone service. They have 
many jobs, not all of them seen by 
the public, but all important. A few 
of our people are pictured this 
month on our wrap-around cover, 
doing their thing. 
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Co-op perhaps to total assets of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I. J. implied that Mr. 
Agee was a little skeptical of this prediction. 

Today, I. J. chuckles at how conservative 
his prediction of Co-op’s growth turned out to 
be. As mentioned in this issue, Co-op is now 
up to over $2 million in assets and over $1%4 
million in deposits. 

We're sure that I. J. agrees with us that the 
tremendous growth of the organization proves 
that Co-op is meeting a need of telephone em- 
ployees. 

Where Co-op will go from here, only the 
future can tell, but it seems certain that there 
will be more growth and expansion. As to 
specific predictions, we’ll leave that to some- 
body else. 

We've learned a lesson from I. J.’s experi- 
ence. When the future becomes history it has 
a way of ignoring even the most carefully 
studied and developed forecasts and going its 
own way. 


On-Going People Program 


Seventeen Hundred 
Human Beings and you 


Bl [casts of the Telephone Com- 
pany this way: It’s Stephanie 
Kahler and seventeen hundred 
other human beings.” That’s the 
essence of a new public relations 
program being conducted by LT&T? 
under the name “The On-Going 
People Program.” 

We want the public to know us as 
people ... as individuals doing our 
thing to give them service. We 
want our customers to see the live 
flesh and blood human beings who 


We want to stand out 
as individuals. Wewant 


our personality to show. 


make up our Company instead of 
just the cold bricks, mortar and 
hardware. . 

We want to stand out as individu- 
als. We want our personality and 
identity as a very special telephone 
company made up of special people 
to show. It’s important because In 
a very real sense we are no longer 
the only telephone company 1n 
town. And we are no longer 1so- 
lated from the troubles plaguing 
telephone companies in some parts 
of the country. 

The reason that we aren't the 
only telephone company in town 1s 


Private Companies are 
trying their best to sell or 
lease phone equipment. 


a five syllable word—“interconnec- 
tion.” | 
Private communications firms 
now can—and they are trying their 
best to do so—sell or lease tele- 


phone equipment directly to the 
public. Court rulings have decreed 
that telephone companies must pro- 
vide interconnection for these pri- 
vately owned systems. . 

Their equipment looks just as 
good as ours. It often has the same 


There’s one thing no other 
company can duplicate 
and that is our people. 


features. Occasionally it may even 
have some “extra” that ours doesn’t 
have. 

But there is one thing that we 
have that no other company can 
duplicate and that’s our people. 

The reason that telephone prob- 
lems in distant places are our prob- 
lems too is simple—mass communi- 
cations. 

When an East Coast telephone 
company has a serious breakdown 


We are really 1700 of their 
neighbors and friends 


working together right here. 


in service the top TV comics in the 
nation lay it on with a heavy hand. 
So do the humorists in the national 
magazines. They are talking about 
a different company, but to the 
Southeastern Nebraska TV watch- 
ers and magazine readers LT&T is 
the faceless entity they call “the 
telephone company”. 

But we are really seventeen hun- 
dred of their neighbors and friends 
working together right here in Ne- 
braska to give them service. . 

The On-Going People Program is 
identifying us as a Company made 
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Please Think of 
The Telephone Company 
This Way: 


Its Stephanie Kahler and 
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Please Think of 
The Telephone Company 
This Way: 


Its Roger Henke and 
1,700 Other Human Beings. 


Roger is a repairman. nies to your house and 
spite of today’s improved fixes the trouble. Roger 
communications sys ls d other repairmen 
atelephone sometimes — work to clear trouble just 
refuses to work anyway. as fast as they can. And aroun 
That's when Roger hur- there is no extra charge 
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Two of the series of advertisements used 
in the On-Going people program 


(continued next page) 


Seventeen Hundred Human Beings 


up of real live people—people who 
care and who use their ingenuity 
and intelligence to do an important 
job. 

In announcing this new public 
relations program, Tyler Ryan, 
Vice President, Operations, said, 
“Our most valuable asset is our 
people.” 


We could accomplish much 
last year because of the 
people who were involved. 


In the past year, he told, we have 
experienced a net station gain of 
8,700 telephones, not counting the 
3,000 gained with the acquisition of 
the Capitol Telephone Company. 
We have completed toll calls regu- 
larly at the rate of 1,300,00 per 
month. We have added 30 ticketers; 
180 channels to the Lincoln-Omaha 
microwave and 48 to the Lincoln- 
Kansas City microwave; we in- 
stalled a new electronic office at 
Waverly and made_= substantial 
progress on a new building in Lin- 


coln and an addition at Hastings; 
and we added 10,750 regular and 
800 touch call subscribers lines as 
well as some major buried cable 
projects. It was one of our best 
years.” 

“We were able to accomplish all 
of this because of the people in- 
volved,” emphasized Mr. Ryan. 

To introduce ourselves as people, 
a program of TV commercials, radio 
spots, and newspaper advertising 
has been set up. This program be- 
gan appearing in mid January and 
will continue through mid April, 
then will be resumed again in Sep- 
tember and October. 

The emphasis is on people. One 
of the six different newspaper ads 
is headlined, “Please think of The 
Telephone Company This Way: It’s 
Stephanie Kahler and 1,700 Other 
Human Beings.” 

Radio advertising throughout our 
territory uses the names of actual 
telephone employees in the town 
where the station is located. 

‘As far as I know, this is the first 
time we have actually named our 


Our Ideal of Service 


employees in our advertising,” said 
Jim Vanderslice, Advertising Su- 
pervisor. 


The basic idea for the public re- 
lations program was generated 
within our Company and then 
taken to our advertising agency, 
Ayres and Associates, to work out 
the production and mechanical de- 
tails and requirements. The adver- 
tising was laid out to give us the 
most “exposure” to the public for 
the money we are spending. 


There are 175 TV commercials, 
900 radio commercials and 200 
newspaper ads to be placed on a 
rotating schedule. The six different 
newspaper ads will be used in all 


Program is asupplement to, 
not a replacement for, our 


product advertising. 


the newspapers through our terri- 
tory. Several different basic com- 
mercials will be used on TV and 
radio. 


If we cannot say something helpful to or 
about our fellow employees, we will say 
nothing at all. 

We will always remember that our pa- 
trons judge our Company by what they 
see and hear of us; we are a part of the 
Company and the most frequent contact 
between the Company and the patron. 
When serving a patron, we will be alert, 
courteous and patient. We will accept any 
complaints pleasantly. We will endeavor 
to give the expected service promptly and 
unfailingly as far as it is humanly possible. 
We should know our Company’s policies 
and about its service, so that we can 
answer ordinary questions intelligently, 
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promptly and correctly, and furnish in- 
formation about our business. 

It is our ambition to render such courte- 
ous service that our subscribers will feel 
that their reporting of irregularities is a 
matter of cooperation from which we both 
benefit. 


. We will remember that the position we 


fill or the work we do is an important link 
in the chain of service, that we sell, and 
that our task must be done well to make 
better satisfied customers. 


. We will not forget that our customers are 


ultimately our employers and we will 
leave no stone unturned to get and keep 
in good standing with our employer. 


“This program is a supplement to, 
not a replacement for, our product 
advertising,” explained Vanderslice. 
Our already established policies of 
advertising the various types of 
equipment and service we have 
available will continue. 

While the On-Going People Pro- 
motion makes heavy use of adver- 
tising techniques, it deeply involves 
our people, according to Charles 
Arnold, General Commercial Su- 
perintendent. 

In announcing and explaining the 
program to employees he referred 
to seven ideals of service which 
were formulated 45 years ago by a 
group of area managers of our 
Company. “These are just aS ap- 
plicable today as they were then. 
They are timeless principles,” de- 
clared Arnold. 

We’ve always been a company 
made up of flesh and blood people 
—employees who many times have 
exerted an extra effort or gone the 
second mile to give customers ser- 
vice they need. 


Glamorous equipment may 
have diverted our attention 
from the importance of our 
conscientious employees. 


At times the glamorous equipment 
we use in our industry may have 
diverted our attention from the fact 
that it is we as individual and con- 
scientious employees who make our 
Company what it is. But we all 
know that fancy equipment can do 
nothing by itself. 

This is the message we want to 
put forth, by our advertising, Our 
actions and our personal contact 
with our customers. 

We too, must think of LT&T as 
ourselves, and seventeen hundred 
other human beings. That’s what 
it really is. 


Please Think of 
The Telephone Company 
This Way: 


It's Larry Cook and 
1,00 Other Human Beings. 


rry i hnician. Your telephone works happens to you, 
During the dark. silent when you wake because know. And then please 
hours he scans the lines Larry and other tech- remember that only pev- 
i can make a telephone 


ringing bells to spot trou- certain serv 
ble before it happens 


Company This Way: 


“2@) Please Think of 
Its Gary Babcock and 


The Telephone Company 
This Way: 


, It's Charlie Bouse and 
"people 1,00 Other Human Beings. 


Please Think of 
The Telephone Company 
This Way: | 


Its Don Nelson and 
1,700 Other Human Beings. 


Don is a planner who quickly as possible to growth cause him to miss 
looks into the future and provide mo versatile a forecast, please remem- 
tries to forecast tomor- service for our cus- ber that only peuple can 
row’s service needs. He i ‘ 

also keeps a watchful eye 

on new electronic com- r on target in his pre- 
munication develop- dictions —however, if 
ments so they can be changes in telephone 
phased into the system as 


i” . 
Our Business Is 
Serving People ‘ * 
> — >- 


E\\ Our Business Is 
44-3) Serving People 


people are only human. 
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These advertisements are also 
appearing in the series 


Voting: a New Experience 


ce 


OUNG people are liberal.” “They’re conserva- 
tive.” “They'll vote like their parents,” ‘They 
won't even bother to register,” “They’ll change the 
outcome of the election.” 

These are some of the comments that have been 
made about the 18-20 year olds and their new right 
to vote. Take your pick or add a comment of your 
own. 

Who’s right? What are they like, these new 
young voters? We’ll find out May 9 when the Ne- 
braska Primary election is held. 

One thing is sure. In this year’s elections there'll 
be an unusually large number of eligible voters who 
have never before voted. Some of them work for 
LT&T or are members of the families of LT&T’ers. 

For those new young voters and for any others 
who for any reason are not familiar with Nebraska’s 
voting laws and procedures, here’s a rundown of the 
important points: 
Debbie Davis: 


4 
‘I’m glad we can 
vote. I’m going to.” | 


You can vote if: 


* You are at least 18 years old. 

* You are a citizen of the United States. 

“ You have lived in the state at least 6 months; in the 
county 40 days; and in your precinct 10 days. 

“ You are registered to vote. 

“ You know when and where to vote. 


You may register to vote either by mail or in 
person at the County Clerk’s or Election Commis- 
sioner’s office in the county where you live. You 
must do this at least 10 days before election, which 
for the spring primary would be April 18. 


You don’t have to be 18 years old when you 
register, but you must become 18 not later than the 
day of the first election after you register. 


Jill Bergers: 

“*It’s good to have 
younger opinions. 
I intend to vote.” 
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After you have once registered, you remain regis- 
tered to vote unless: 


ai 


“ You change your residence. 
* You change your name, by marriage or otherwise. 
* You fail to vote in two succeeding general elections. 


If you do one of these things, then you must re- 
register before you can vote again. 

The next election is the May 9 primary. To find 
the location of your polling place you can check with 
your County Clerk or Election Commissioner. Polling 
places are also sometimes published in the news- 
paper. 

If you are away from your home community on 
election day, or if you are unable to get to your 
polling place because of disability or illness, you 
may be able to vote anyway. 

If you will be out of town on election day, you 
can vote ahead of time, in person, at the office of the 
Election Commissioner or County Clerk. 


Lynn Swigerd:. 
‘I'm glad the new 
law went through.” 


for 18-Year-Olds 


If you are temporarily living away from home— 
as would be true if you were in military service, 
were a student, or were taking a course away from 
home, ete.—you can vote by mail. Here’s how: 


“Send a written request to the County Clerk or Elec- 
tion Commissioner. 
* State the political party with which you affiliate. 


* Make the request when the election is no more than 
90 days away. 


An absentee ballot will be returned to you. After 
voting, you must: 

* Sign the ballot in the presence of a notary public. 

* Return the notarized ballot so that it is postmarked no 

later than midnight of the day before the election. 

If you are sick or disabled, you can vote by dis- 
abled ballot. You follow the same procedure as for 
getting an absentee ballot, except that two steps are 
different. 


Pat Roesler: 

“Il will vote. 1 hope 
to learn enough so 
I can vote for the 
best people.” 


You must: 
* First obtain a doctor’s certificate as to your disability. 
* Make your request for a ballot when the election is 
no more than 10 days away. 
Both absentee and sick or disabled voters can also 
register to vote by mail. 


One good thing to know about voting this way is 
that if you fail to return a disabled or absentee ballot 
you can be fined up to $100 or jailed up to 30 days. 


Most voters vote in person on election day. If 
you are one of those new young voters—or are not 
acquainted with Nebraska voting procedures—here’s 
what to expect: 


The polls are open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. If your 
work schedule would prevent you from voting, you 
may have time off to vote—but you must arrange for 
it with your supervisor ahead of election day. 


a, an 


Suzanne Holmes: 
‘| intend to vote. 
I am listening more 
to what is going 
on.’ 
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You must go to the polling place for the voting 
precinct where you live. When you enter, you give 
your name and address to a clerk, who records it. 
Then you sign the voters list. 


The clerk will hand you ballots which you take 
to a voting booth. After marking your ballots (there 
are usually more than one), you fold them separately 
so that the election officials’ signatures on the back 
show, and hand them to a judge, who puts them in 
the locked ballot box. 


If your polling place has voting machines, instead 
of handing you ballots, the clerk will give you voting 
instructions. 


That’s all there is to it, and it usually takes only 
a few minutes. 


Now, what do some of those new young voters 
think about voting and the new lowered voting age? 
Here’s what some of them in LT&T have to say: 

Debby Davis, Traffic Unit III: “I think as long as 
people our age fight for our country, we should be 
able to help make the decisions. I’m glad we can 
vote. I am going to.” 

Patricia Roesler, Traffic Unit II: “I will vote. I 
hope to learn enough about the candidates so I can 
vote for the best people.” 

Lynn Swigerd, Traffic Unit I: “I’m glad the new 
law went through. I think 18-year-olds should be 
able to vote. I am taking more interest in what the 
officials are having to say now.” 

Suzanne Holmes, Traffic Unit III: “I intend to 
vote. Iam listening more to what is going on around 
our nation.” 

Jill Bergers, Traffic Unit I: “It’s good to have 
younger opinions in our country. I hope we will have 
younger officials also. I intend to vote.” 


Spare Time Diplomas for 


pa call it leisure time. It’s the time after work 
and on weekends and holidays. But it’s not always 
used for rest, relaxation, sports and hobbies. 


Among our 1,700 employees, a couple of dozen or 
so last year used their “leisure” time to add to their 
knowledge. A total of 23 of them completed courses 
under the Company’s Educational Refund Program. 


Most of the instruction taken is relatively short 
and lasts several weeks or months. But not all. 


Among those who finished courses in 1971 were 
a couple of LT&T’ers who are definitely not typical 
of the average study-at-home person. 


Ron Overman, Switchman at Hastings, and Ralph 
Steward, of Engineering in Lincoln, each wrapped up 
three years of study. Theirs are two examples of how 
much the Educational Refund Program will support 


employees who want to learn more about thi h 
will help them in their work. eae 
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t has helped me in my job,” Overman com- 


mented after completing a Complete Communica- 
tions Course from National Radio Institute. 


| | plan to take some more courses; I’m glad I took 
this one,” Steward said after completing a Basic 


Telephony course from International Correspondence 
Schools. 


. The Tuition Refund Program is available to full 
time employees. The Company will refund the full 
cost of approved courses of study successfully com- 
pleted at an institution recognized by the Depart- 
ment of Education or, in the case of a correspondence 
course, through an institution recognized by the Ac- 
crediting Commission of the National Home Study 
Council. Ron was refunded a total of $339.00 and 


Ralph $383.76 for the courses they took. 


Ron studied two-way radio, microwave, radar 
transmission and landing systems. 


“Tt was a General Communications course,” Ron 
said. 


“TI hope to get my Ist class license soon. I should 
be able to, from what I have learned and a little 
study,” he said. 


“It was necessary to discipline myself so that I 
could study,” Ron explained. “I studied wherever I 
could find a quiet place—my four children tried to 
co-operate and keep the noise down. It was a diffi- 
cult course, but I enjoyed it.” 


Ron was born in Lincoln and graduated from 
Lincoln High School. He started in 1954 as a Ground- 
man and was a Splicer’s Helper before becoming a 
Switchman in 1956. 


Ron is now taking a course from his Church on 
the study of the Bible. “I am training to be a teacher 
in the Church,” he said. The Tuition Refund won’t 
apply to this, but it is something Ron wanted to do. 


Asked about his future plans, Ron said, “I am 
interested in television and would like to take the 
RCA solid state course.” 


“One thing is for sure—the course was definitely 
worth while,’ commented Ron. 


Ralph studied basic electronic components, prac- 
tical arithmetic, algebra, geometry, electricity and 
magnetism, logarithms, solid state circuits, tuned 
circuits and dial switching systems in his course. 


“My wife took it in her stride. She knows it’s im- 
portant for me to learn more about my job and to 


LT&Ters 


advance,” he commented. “I studied where I could 
find a quiet place and with five children that is a 
little difficult, but I managed. I studied quite a lot 
during the noon hour.” 


But Steward still had time for other things. “We 
managed to get in our usual social activities, also,” 
he reported. 


Ralph was born in Daykin, but reared in Panama. 
He graduated from Panama High School. He came 
to LT&T as a Draftsman in 1957 and was an Engi- 
neering Assistant before becoming an Engineer. 


“It required a lot of time, but I learned quite a 
bit and not only did the subjects pertain to Engineer- 


ing, but I also got an overall picture of the telephone 
industry,” he said. 


These three year courses were a little out of the 
ordinary. Most of the courses taken by LT&T’ers are 
much shorter—ranging from six weeks to a semester. 


If you decide to take a course under this program 
you must submit an “Application for Educational 
Refund” form to your supervisor. The application is 
forwarded through channels to the Department Head 
for approval and to the Personnel Department for 
audit and approval. You must pay the initial cost of 
the course and upon successful completion, you must 
present your supervisor a receipt for your expenses 
and a record of your grade. 


The Company will then refund the full cost of 
approved courses in which you received a passing 
grade, including registration, textbooks, and supplies. 
About $2,560 was refunded during 1971 under this 
program. 
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Ralph shows certificate to his family 


Ron in his basement study-workshop Ralph Steward and son examine text 
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Co-op President 
Hobson opens 
meeting while 
secretary Vanderslice 
takes minutes 


I. J. Devoe reports 
results of election 
of Co-op Directors 


Treasurer Tyler 
gives a picture of 
Co-op’s financial 
health 


Co-op: They 
Think About 
People 


( Veees talk about money, but they think of people. 

That’s one way to describe the directors and staff 
of the Telephone Employes’ Cooperative Credit As- 
sociation. 


Maybe it’s because they think about people—tele- 
phone people—that the directors can talk so much 
about dollars and growth. 


Take an example of the dollar talk. At the Janu- 
ary 22 annual meeting Co-op President R. B. “Dick” 
Hobson pointed to a new milestone of over $2 million 
In assets. It took Co-op nearly 30 years to reach the 
first million, but only about six years to add the 
second. 


“Rather phenomenal”, was Hobson’s comment 
about the 18% growth last year. “In every category 
we showed substantial growth, except in real estate 
loans,” he reported. 


More detailed reports of the financial health of 
the organization followed his observation. 

But underlying the cold cash and hard figures of 
what is in essence a banking operation is a founda- 
tion of concern for and a desire to serve telephone 
people. 


Co-op is in many ways like a bank, but it serves 
only regular employees of LT&T and subsidiary com- 
panies. It is incorporated under the banking laws of 
Nebraska, and is subject to audit by the Banking 
Department. 


To say it plainly, Co-op is a place where telephone 
employees can save and borrow money at favorable 
interest rates. 

Co-op was formed nearly 36 years ago, on May 20, 
1936. It was during the “Great Depression” and only 
a few years before, banks all over the country had 
failed. People in general had lost confidence in 
banks and besides that, those who needed to borrow 
money had a hard time finding a lender. When they 
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could find a place to borrow the interest was set at 
a crushing level. 

It was out of concern for telephone people that 
Co-op was organized. The economic climate has 
changed and improved over the 3% decades that 
Co-op has been operating, but Co-op officers have al- 
ways tried to respond to people and their needs. 

In those early years of existence Co-op found its 
regular loan channels were not enough to help all 
telephone employees. So it set up an “Assistance 
Fund” for employees who were in financial trouble 
and who couldn’t qualify for a regular loan. 

Loans were made from the fund for several years 
before it dropped out of sight. By today’s standards 
they were small, but to those who needed the money 
they were really important. 

Then as now, most members obtained a “regular” 
loan—the type that is familiar to practically every- 
body. The loan is repaid over a period of months 
with regular payments deducted from the employee's 
paycheck. 

Co-op also offers demand and time loans where a 
member borrows a certain amount either subject to 
call by Co-op, or for a stated period. He pays only 
the interest on the loan until it becomes due, then 
pays it off in one lump sum—or refinances it. 

Over the years Co-op has added other types of 
loans. 

In 1945 Co-op directors saw times had changed 
and many employees for the first time could pur- 
chase a home of their own. In fact, sometimes em- 
ployees found that they HAD to buy a home in order 
to get a place to live. 

So Co-op added real estate loans. At the same 
time it instituted insurance loans—which are secured 
by the cash value of a life insurance policy. 

In the 1960’s Co-op added FHA Home Improve- 


ment Loans to help the many employee home-owners 
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who wanted to improve their property. 

A new style of living was recognized by Co-op 
even more recently as they set up provisions for a 
FHA Mobile Home Loan. This type of loan is the 
fastest growing phase of Co-op’s loan business and 
it increased 270% during 1971. 

Co-op directors keep looking for ways to expand 
their service. During last year they considered a 
couple of possibilities, according to President Hob- 
son. One was the adding of traveler’s checks as an- 
other employee service and another was the institut- 
ing of insurance on loans. For several reasons both 
of these were put aside. 

Thirty-five and a half years later, things are dif- 
ferent from the year in which Co-op was organized. 
Governmental controls and insurance make it pretty 
unlikely today that a depositor in a bank or savings 
and loan establishment will lose his money. Savings 
institutions are competing for new deposits with all 
kinds of inducements. 

Yet Co-op has continued to grow—to total de- 
posits of over a million and a half dollars last year. 

The directors are proud of their favorable interest 
rate. Last year, for the first time, according to Presi- 
dent Hobson, Co-op paid a straight 6% interest for 
both savings and shares. 

Co-op officers have developed a system of making 
deposits by payroll deduction. Authorization for de- 
duction can be handled by mail. These are probably 
the two biggest attractions to telephone employees 
for saving money in Co-op. 

Co-op officers take pride in their favorable loan 
interest rates—limited by the articles of incorpora- 
tion to 9%. Many loans are at a rate below this 
maximum. 

This and the convenient payroll deduction method 


(continued next page) 
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Co-op: 


of repaying loans are probably the main reason why 
so many employees turn to Co-op for loans. 

At the Co-op annual meeting, Treasurer R. L. 
“Bob” Tyler pointed out that the income from loans 
made to members amounted to $83,860.30 — only 
slightly greater than the interest paid on members’ 
savings of $82,391.59. When you add in the dividends 
of $14,288.48 paid on members’ shares you see that 
Co-op actually paid out more to member depositors 
and shareholders than it collected from member 
borrowers. 


(heeree are about 1,300 members of Co-op 
among the 1,700 LT&T employees and over 
200 retirees. 

You can join too, if you are a regular em- 
ployee who has been with LT&T or one of its 
subsidiaries for 60 days or more. All it takes 
is the payment of a 25 cent fee and the pur- 
chase of a $10 share. Your account will re- 
main open as long as you leave that share on 
deposit. 

Co-op is located in room 221 of the 1342 
“M” Street building in Lincoln. You can 
come in to the office to enroll or you can 
handle the job by Company mail. 

Membership entitles you to deposit money 
in a savings account and to borrow money. 

To save money, you make out and sign a 
payroll deduction authorization and money 
is automatically withheld from your pay- 
check and deposited in Co-op for you. You 
can also make a cash deposit, but this isn’t 
done very often. 

Deductions are made from 24 paychecks a 
year, which averages out to twice a month. 


To withdraw money from your account you 


Co-op Balance Sheet 


ASSETS 

Loans $1,228,387 .72 
Investments 668,396.59 
Cash in Bank 96,613.26 
Cash—Treasurer 150.00 
Prepaid Expenses 821.44 
Accounts Receivable 13,852.67 
Furniture and Fixtures 2,878.92 
TOTAL $2,011,100.60 
LIABILITIES & RESERVES 

Deposits $1,561,832.38 
Shares 261,280.00 
Accounts Payable 57,495.57 
Interest Collected & not earned 80,814.33 
Reserves 49,678.32 
TOTAL $2,011,100.60 


This is possible because Co-op earned $38,240.79 
from investments in such things as government se- 
curities, stocks and bank accounts. 


At their annual meeting the officers talked about 
Co-op’s growth in both loans and deposits, in income 
and interest and dividends. 


They told of adjustments in the package of invest- 
ments they use to keep “working” that money not 
immediately needed for loans and expenses. 


But underlying it all was the purpose of Co-op as 
a means for telephone people to unite and help each 
other. The Co-op directors may talk about money, 
but it is people they are thinking of. 


simply make out a withdrawal slip—as you 
would in a bank—and take or send it to the 
Co-op office. Co-op will give you a check for 
the amount of money you want to withdraw. 

To borrow money you have to make out 
an application which states the purpose for 
which you want the money and which lists 
what you will put up as security. 

This application goes to a credit commit- 
tee of three persons, who must approve the 
loan. They make sure that there is enough 
security for the loan and satisfy themselves 
that you can handle the payments. 

Loan payments are withheld from your 
paycheck and automatically made to Co-op. 

Co-op is a little different from a bank in 
one respect. It has shares, as well as deposits. 

Under Co-op rules, you must purchase 
one $10 share for each $100 you deposit in 
savings. You must have one $10 share for 
each $200 in loan you receive. 

If you want a loan and don’t have enough 
shares to qualify for it, the cost of the shares 
you need can be added to the loan. When the 
loan is paid off, you will have the shares 
paid up too. 


Co-op Income and Expenses 


INCOME 

Income from loans $83,860.30 
Income from Investments 38,240.79 
Total Operating Income $122,101.09 
EXPENSES 

Interest paid on savings $82,391.59 
Salaries etc. 13,046.59 
Misc. Expenses 5,760.76 
Total Operating Expenses $101,198.92 
Net Operating Income $20,902.17 
Transferred to Guaranty Fund 5,225.54 
Income for Dividends 15,676.63 
Dividends 14,288.45 
Undivided Profits $1,388.18 
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Marie Haught Linda Keller Clifford Kubert Karen Neeman 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Nebraska City 
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Helen Pickard Ernest Royce 
incoln Lincoln 


Estella Foght Adele Ganzel 
Lincoln Nebraska City 


Roger Harris Lavern Hinkley 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Years 


DR FN 
Frank Hilsabeck 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Arleen Ashworth 
Lincoln, 20 years 


Richard Leonard 
Fairbury, 10 years 


Estle Goosic 
Lincoln, 5 years 


Ted Hostetler 
Lincoln, 5 years 


David Michel 
Lincoln, 5 years 
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per in a contemplative mood. 


Puppet Wilbur has a question for the Skipper. 
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Terry Bates and Jim Cook talk over script. 


The Kids Learn 


aie SOME of their young fans, Artie, Wilbur and 

“Sandy” the sandwich monster are real live per- 
sons. Which speaks pretty well for the creditability 
of TTI’s own, locally produced, Children’s show. 

For about a year now Television Transmission, 
Inc.,—LT&T’s subsidiary—has been cable casting The 
Skipper Show over Channel 9 in Lincoln. Featured 
is a retired sea captain, played by Dallas Lee, and the 
three hand puppets, Artie, Wilbur, and “Sandy,” 
played by Steve Shelley, Jeff McCullough and Bruce 
Thiel. 

Every Tuesday afternoon from 4:30 to 5 o’clock 
the show is put on the cable live. It is also taped and 
replayed on Saturday at 12:30. 

The basic idea for the show was generated in No- 
vember of 1970, explained Terry Bates and Jim Cook. 
Terry writes the scripts and directs the show while 
Jim is TTI’s Program Director. 

“We picked this show because most of our pro- 
grams geared to children were cartoons and we want- 
ed something more educational,” explained Terry. 
“We do remotes of sporting events and other activi- 
ties for adults so we thought we should do something 
for the kids.” 

“We attempt to entertain in an educational man- 
ner,’ Bates commented. 

The Skipper Show was first put on the cable early 
in 1971. Bates came to the program after the first 
seven shows and the present format of the show was 
planned under his direction. 

Most of the principals involved in the show are 
students. Terry is a broadcast major in the Teachers 
College of Nebraska University. Lee, Shelley and 
Thiel are also students. 
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On camera, Skipper talks with the three puppets. 
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from Channel 9's Skipper Show 


The idea for the Skipper character was developed 
by Lee while traveling in Nova Scotia. He was inter- 
ested in doing a show and contacted TTI some time 
before the show was actually set up. 

The puppets were inspired by the work of Lee 
Ridge, who has worked with the Community 
Playhouse on puppet shows. Two of The Skipper’s 
puppeteers worked with her puppet shows while 
teen-agers. 

The puppet stage is located in a corner of the 
Channel 9 studio and the puppeters work from a 
rather cramped space, crouched below the stage. 
They can’t actually see the puppets, so they have a 
TV monitor to guide their motions. A headset pro- 
vides communication with the control room. 

The Skipper and any other live participants in 
the show are given hand signals by cameramen as 
needed. 

The show follows a script—part of the time. This 
script gives the basic ideas and part of the show 
follows it word for word, but the interaction between 
the Skipper and the puppets is partly ad-libbed. 

“We try to maintain one idea,” explained Bates. 
“We use the conjecture approach, presenting a prob- 
lem and dropping hints through the show,” he said. 

A recent show was based around the value of 
different coins. 

Each show has several minutes of dialogue be- 


tween the Skipper and the puppets and several min- 
utes of film clips. Often these will be educational in 
nature. Such things as shots of the Fire Department 
in training, views of the Lincoln Police helicopter in 


action, and movies of a ski trip have been used. If 


something like this isn’t available, a short children’s 
movie or cartoon may be shown. 

Each show features a “riddle box” and a child 
viewer is called by telephone to answer an educa- 
tionally oriented question. 

‘Each month we see what children have birthdays 
and invite them on the show. A local supermarket 
provides cake and a local dairy ice cream for treats,” 
said Bates. 


How successful is the show? 


“We have a following who register as crew mem- 
bers,” said Bates. Two hundred kids have enrolled, 
sending in their name, address and birthday.”’ 


A better measuring stick is a recent survey of 
cable customers. This showed that 22% of the under- 
10 viewers on the cable system were watching the 
Skipper Show. An equal percentage were watching 
Sesame Street and these were the two largest groups 
of viewers. Smaller percentages were watching other 
channels. 


The Skipper has been invited to appear at schools 
and parties but the show producers have hesitated to 
go out into the public. They made one appearance, 
at LT&T’s Children’s party in Lincoln, but have not 
made any others yet. 

“We are still discussing it and we think we’d like 
to, but there are a few problems that we’ll have to 
work out,” the Director explained. Whether or not 
they ever hit the school and party circuit, the Skip- 
per, Wilbur, Artie and “Sandy” have a devoted fol- 
lowing of young children. And Cook and Bates are 
obviously pleased that each week the program is a 
learning experience for its viewers. 
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Retirement For Jim Howland 


@ ‘T have no definite plans, just relaxing and work- 
ing around our home,” Jim Howland commented 
about his recent retirement February 1. 

pa ~SséBeffore Mr. Howland came to 
i aed ™ LT&T in 1944, he worked for the 
©) Nebraska Ordnance Plant and re- 
| ceived his Electricians license while 
_ | working for the Public School Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Howland started as a Com- 
binationman in Wahoo and eight 

months later went to Weeping 

Water. In 1949 he went to Lincoln 

as a Switchman and two years later 
transferred to a Testman. In 1955 Mr. Howland as- 
sumed the duties of an advanced Clerical position. 
Before becoming Area Plant Clerk in 1963, he was 
Dispatcher for eight years. 

“I like to hunt and fish and we hope to travel. My 
wife is retiring this year also, so we will be able to 
do things together” he said. “I am definitely looking 
forward to retirement.” 

His friends and fellow employees wish him an 
enjoyable retirement. 


Earl Schemmerhorn Retires 


® EARL Schemmerhorn closed a 44 year telephone 
career on March 1. 
Mr. Schemmerhorn joined LT&T in April of 
1928 as a groundman in Fairbury. 
He was a Lineman for six months 
before being promoted to Combi- 
nationman in 1929. Mr. Schemmer- 
horn worked as a Combinationman 
in Beatrice and Fairbury several 
4 .years before moving to Auburn in 
—a Tv 1936 and Wymore a year and a half 
| pe later as a Combinationman. He re- 


turned to Fairbury in 1946 as a 
M Combinationman and retained this 
position until his recent retirement. 

When asked about his retirement plans Earl re- 
plied, “I will live from day to day. Maybe take a trip 
to Las Vegas.” 

“I like to refinish antique furniture, also. I think 
I will enjoy retirement,” he added. 

His friends and fellow employees at LT&T hope 
Earl will enjoy his new way of life. 


New Plans For “Gregg” Durr 


@® JOSEPH “Gregg” Durr retired February 1 with 
27 years of service with LT&T. 
Mr. Durr began his telephone career shortly be- 


fore the close of World War II as a 
Groundman in Nebraska City in 
May of 1945. In November of that 
same year he was promoted to 
_Combinationman. In 1953 he be- 
came a Lineman and in 1957 was 
promoted to Switchman. This is 
the position he held when he re- 
tired. His career has spanned more 
than a quarter of a century of 
change and progress. 

“Gregg’s” plans seem to call for a relaxed and 
flexible retirement. “I have no definite plans, just to 
‘play it by ear’, we have relatives over the country 
and we plan to visit them,” he divulged. 

“I like to fix things and fish and hunt a little.” 
“I am really looking forward to retirement,” Durr 
added. 

His friends and fellow employees hope he has 
an enjoyable and happy retirement. 


Leisure Life For Ken Boshart 


@ KEN Boshart retired February 1 after completing 
an LT&T career which began in 1929. 
Mr. Boshart’s first job was as Plant Clerk. A year 
later he became Bookkeeper. He 
was Distribution Clerk before be- 
coming Material Clerk in 1935. In 
1942 Ken went on military leave of 
absence and returned as an Ad- 
vanced Clerk three years later. In 
1948 he was promoted to Revenue 
Accounting Supervisor and six 
months later became Revenue 
Methods Supervisor. Ken was Trav- 
fe eling Auditor and Training Super- 
visor before becoming Reports Supervisor in 1970. 
He retained this position upon retirement. 
“T have no definite plans, just see what comes up. 
I may play a little golf.” “I am looking forward to 
retirement,” Mr. Boshart commented. 


His friends here at LT&T hope Ken will have a 
happy retirement. 


Laverne Anderson Promoted 


© LAVERNE D. Anderson has been promoted from 
Combinationman to Exchange Manager, Ashland. He 
took over the duties of R. L. Johnson who went to 


So 


“iia Wahoo. The promotion took effect 
Vee! 
‘ 


February 1. 
Mr. Anderson started his tele- 
phone career nearly fifteen years 
ago as a Groundman in Lincoln. 
In 1960 he went to the territory as 
j b a Lineman in David City. Two 
_ years later he moved to Geneva as 
|; a Combinationman. This is the po- 
| Sition he held until his promotion. 
Mr. Anderson’s varied experi- 
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ence in plant will certainly be an asset in his new 
position. 


Ethyl Armstrong Passes 
@ ETHYL Armstrong, retired from Commercial at 
Nebraska City, died Wednesday, January 26. 
Mrs. Armstrong first came to LT&T as Contract- 
es) Chief Operator at Davey in March 
| of 1934. Two years later she moved 
) to Dunbar in a like position and in 
S| July 1937 moved to Ashland as 
| Cashier. Mrs. Armstrong went to 
Nebraska City in 1948 as Cashier in 
the Commercial office. This is the 
position she retained when she re- 
tired in September of 1954. 

After retirement Mrs. Armstrong 
moved to Seattle, Washington to be 
nearer her son. Very active in Nebraska City, Mrs. 
Armstrong served two years as secretary of the East- 
ern Star Chapter, was for two years a director of the 
women’s division of the Chamber of Commerce. She 
was also president of the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, J anuary 29, 
at Marcy Mortuary in Ashland. Interment will be 
at Greenwood. 


Retiree, Grace Dirks Dies 


@® GRACE Dirks, retired from Traffic at Johnson, 
died Saturday, February 9. . 55 
Mrs. Dirks started her telephone career in 19 

and spent the entire two decades of 


her LT&T service at the small com- 
ity of Johnson. 

tee first job was that of Night 
Operator. In 1923 she became Chiet 
Operator and in 1927 the duties of 
Cashier were added to her respons!- 
bilities. She retained this capacity 
until she retired in May of 1942. 

Grace was one of the old-time 
operators, whose fingers were on 
the pulse of the community as she handled the cords 
of the old manual board. She personally knew many 
of the customers she served and her voice was fa- 
miliar to them. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, February 8, 
at the Martin Luther Church south of Johnson. In- 
terment was at the Church Cemetery. 


Lillian Baker Retired, Dies 


® LILLIAN Baker, retired from Traffic, died Tues- 


day, January 18. . 
She started to work for LT&T in January of 1928. 


She soon became an Information Operator, then a 
Line Operator. Miss Baker’s three and a half decades 
of service was spent as an Operator in Unit 1. 


The records show that Miss Baker was seldom, if 
ever, absent from her job during the 1930’s, but her 
health caused her a considerable amount of trouble 
during the next twenty years and she was on sickness 
disability at various times. In March of 1963 Miss 
Baker left her duties as Operator and was not able 
to return. She was on sickness disability for a year 
and retired in March of 1964. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, January 22 
at St. Teresa’s Church. Interment was at Calvary 
Cemetery. 


Visitors Send Note of Thanks 


@ A NOTE of thanks and appreciation go to the 
Hastings Operators from a family who was visiting in 
Hastings Christmas from Clinton, Maryland. 

Mrs. Richard Tazelaar wrote LT&T “On Christ- 
mas Day we were visiting relatives in Hastings when 
we received an emergency call from relatives in 
Washington, D. C. They gave an operator my father’s 
last name — no first name, address or telephone num- 
ber, only the fact that he was in a rest home. That 
together with various bits of misinformation led the 
Operators to contact a cousin, brother and finally a 
sister who knew where my husband could be located. 

The situation was possibly not a true emergency; 
a visiting 13-month baby had been hospitalized that 
day with multiple third degree burns. The family, 
who had flown in Christmas Day from Dover, Dela- 
ware, wanted permission to use our house until the 
baby was dismissed from the hospital. 

Please accept our gratitude for the helpfulness 
and cooperation of your Operators on perhaps the 
busiest day of the year. They performed magnificent- 
ly and used every means at their disposal to locate 
us. Please thank them for us.” 


Want Security? Buy Bonds 


“Dy ONDS are a great one-two for family security and 

a good left jab against inflation”, says Heavy- 
weight Champion of the world Joe Frazier. Security 
is their big appeal for me.” 

“That’s just one more reason that makes them the 
best savings buy in America,” Joe continued. ‘It's 
truly a fabulous feeling to know that your eavines 
are protected by the faith and integrity of Uncle Sam 
that vou will never get back one penny less than 
what you put into your initial purchase.” 

“Savings Bonds for me are like the cookie jar my 
mother used to keep out of sight,” he said. “When we 
really needed something, we could always find 
enough for it from the money she had stashed away. 

“Pye got my own kind of nest egg for the future 
needs of my family. The kids are going to get a good 
education and the wife and I have our own plans for 
4 comfortable retirement. My regular purchases of 
Savings Bonds are going to help us tremendously in 
accomplishing those goals.” 
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Do You Owe A Hatful Of Peas? 


[LURING the depression, longshoreman-philosopher 

Eric Hoffer was destitute and forced to drift 
through a succession of odd jobs. One day, near dusk, 
he was picking peas on a California farm. It was the 
last row, the workers were paid by the sack, and 
Hoffer was barely going to fill his. At the end of the 
row he saw a man working toward him, picking peas 
and putting them in his hat. The nearer the man 
came, the madder Hoffer got. He was just about to 
Swing at the intruder when the man walked up, 
emptied his hat into Hoffer’s sack and said, “Now 
you owe someone a hatful of peas.” 

Sometimes it’s a little thing. Like an operator 
trades hours with you so you can keep a date. Or a 
neighbor helps you pour cement for a patio. Or a 
stranger offers directions when you appear to be lost. 

Maybe you owe someone a hatful of peas? 

_ Sometimes it’s a bigger thing. Like you’re enjoy- 
ing a much-discussed best seller—and suddenly recall 
statistics about un-tutored youngsters struggling to 
keep up with required reading. Or you take a lunch 
hour stroll because everyone ought to be outdoors on 
a day like this—and mentally you see the town’s bed- 
ridden, wheelchairbound and aged. Or the family 
spreads the travel folders out on the family-room 
floor and tries again for total agreement on where 
to vacation this year—and news stories come to mind 
about the families struggling, unsuccessfully, to 
make ends meet. 

Maybe you owe someone a hatful of peas? 


Nellie Mae Hunt Passes 


@® NELLIE Mae Hunt, retired from Taaffic, died 

Monday, February 21. 
Miss Hunt had a quarter of a century service 
record at the switchboards of Har- 


‘om vard and Lincoln. She started with 

} ¥ LT&T as a Night Operator in Octo- 
ae, & PA ber of 1923. She resigned two years 
Ve & late,r but returned to her same po- 


sition in June of 1926. In 1944, Miss 
Hunt transferred to a like position 
at Lincoln. 

Miss Hunt was a familiar voice 
at Harvard during the 21 years she 
resided there. 

Funeral services were Wednesday, February 23, 
at Roper & Sons’ Interment was at Harvard. 


|* a recent issue of Telephony there was an article 
on anticipated advances in telecommunications ser- 
vices during the next 30 years. It was presented by 
Dr. Henri Busignies, chief scientist of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., at the annual meeting 
of Industrial Research at Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Dr. Busignies predicted that 10 to 30 per cent of 
subscribers will be using call transfer, call waiting 
tone, abbreviated dialing and conference calls by 


18. 


1980, when electronic exchanges will serve more than 
half of the United States. 

A more limited acceptance was seen for video 
telephone service. By the year 2000, the ITT scientist 
said, a 2 to 5 per cent use of the service would be an 
“enormous achievement.” 

Less time will be required to add services such as 
private telephone exchange, integrated voice and 
data facilities. Dr. Busignies also predicted users 
will have dialing access to various computerized 
information files. 

Although the technology for multi-access satel- 
lites is available, administrative agreement on their 
use presents “a large international diplomatic prob- 
lem,” Dr. Busignies warned. He predicted that co- 
axial cables, waveguides and optical fibers will have 
to assume the greatest role in service between high 
traffic areas of the world. 


An Old Phone Reappears—New 


@ LT&T’s newest phone is an old timer. It’s a new 
version of the Candlestick telephone from the unfor- 
gettable decade of the twenties. 

It’s the same old candlestick shape, but what a 
difference! This new-old phone comes in a star- 
spangled red, white and blue model; in plain red or 
white; and of course in basic black just like the 
original. 

This candlestick phone also has a self-contained 
ringer, which eliminates the old bell box mounted 
on the wall. And it has modern electronic parts to 
make it compatible with the sophisticated telephone 
system of today. 

This new addition to our line of telephones will 
be popular with those who are nostalgic towards the 
1920’s. It’s another step to provide what they want 
to the people who are our customers. 


Mila Guenther tries the Candlestick 


45 Years for E. H. Royce, Helen Pickard 


@ IT WAS the peak of the Roaring Twenties when 
Helen Pickard started working for LT&T. Her first 
day of work was February 14, 1927—-Valentine’s Day. 


Forty-five years later her long service was recog- 
nized by Company officials, who presented her with 
a brooch-mounted service emblem and an orchid cor- 
sage. 


Helen has spent her entire career in the Con- 
troller’s section. She started as a Toll Clerk and filled 
that position for many years. She has also worked as 
a Machine Operator and as a Toll Settlement Super- 
visor. 


For about ten months she has been away from her 
duties because of sickness disability and for that 
reason Controller L. R. Connealy, Personnel Director 
J. E. Geist and Revenue Accounting Manager R. R. 
Retzlaff went to the home of Helen’s sister, where 
Helen was spending the day. It was one of her rare 
trips away from her home because her disability 
makes it difficult for her to walk any great distance 
or to spend much time on her feet. In spite of her 
curtailed physical activity Helen was cheerful and 
in good humor on her 45th service anniversary. 


Mr. Connealy presented her service emblem, 
which Helen plans to wear suspended from a neck- 
lace purchased for that purpose. Mr. Geist gave her 
the customary corsage for the occasion. 


Miss Pickard recalled some of the pleasant ex- 
periences of the early years of her employment and 
commented that the 45 years she has been employed 
doesn’t seem such a long time. 


Controller Larry Connealy presents Helen Pickard with 
Service Emblem. 
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Charles Connors looks on while Mr. Royce is congratulated by 
President Woods. 


@ FEBRUARY 12, 1927 was an important day for E. 
H. “Ernie” Royce, LT&T’s Supervisor of Supplies. 
Besides being Lincoln’s birthday, it was Royce’s first 
day at work at LT&T. 

Forty-five years later, Mr. Royce is still with the 
Company and his four and a half decades of service 
were commemorated at a Company sponsored lunch- 
eon on February 7. Attending were Company offi- 
cials and friends and co-workers of Ernie. 


Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented Royce with a 45-year service emblem and 
voiced his thanks, in behalf of the Company, for 
Ernie’s long and loyal service. 

Master of Ceremonies Tyler Ryan also spoke for 
the Company and Royce’s fellow LT&T’ers in saying, 
“It’s always pleasant and rewarding for us to have 
someone like you around. We look forward with 
pleasure to calling on you because you do such a 
good job.” 

He also gave Ernie a copy of the front page of The 
Lincoln Star of February 12, 1927. Headlines that day 
didn’t sound too much different from those seen in 
1972. A woman was rescued, 500 students were en- 
gaged in a riot, and a couple of legislators had gotten 
into a fist fight. 

Royce’s friends recalled a few of the incidents of 
their early days association with him. 

Said Royce, “The 45 years has been rewarding.” 
He commented that LT&T has been a “most pro- 
gressive Company” over the years. “I’m thankful 
I’ve been a part of it.” 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


if ISN’T a pretty picture on our cover this 
month. The kindest word we can think of to 
describe it is “stark.’”’ Nor have we tried to 
beautify it by tinting it with a bit of color. 


Neither does it teJl a great story about some 
earth-shaking event or accomplishment by our 
Company. 


So why have we put that photo on the 
cover? 


Because we think it tells a story that should 
be told. It tells something about the basic phi- 
losophy of our Company and of our employees. 


And tous that is important—real important. 


The photo was taken about noon on March 
17 in Syracuse. It shows a cable splicers’ tent 
set up in the alley behind the two-thirds of a 
block of buildings that were destroyed or badly 
damaged by explosion and fire only a few hours 
before. 


OUR COVER 


@ CABLE Splicers Doug Volzke and 
Jerry Svoboda work in a tent in the 
alley behind the destroyed Ford Ga- 
rage in Syracuse. They are replacing 
a span of cable lost when the garage 
exploded and burned. 
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Service Anniversaries 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


The splicers are putting back into service a 
250-pair cable which was broken and burned by 
the disaster. About 24 hours after the outbreak 
of the fire they, and other LT&Ters, had tele- 
phone service back to normal. 


It isn’t the worst disaster our Company has 
faced. Not by a long way. It wasn’t even par- 
ticularly dramatic. Hardly anybody noticed the 


telephone men. 


3ut it illustrates the sense of responsibility 
which our Company and our employees take as 
a matter of course. When service is inter- 
rupted, get it restored as fast as possible. Even 
if you have to get out of bed to do it. Even if 
you have to work all night and most of the next 
day. Even if you are. surrounded by dirty, hot 
and still smoking ashes and litter. — ; 


It’s all part of the job. Part of the job of 
providing the only thing we have to sell — 
service. Part of the job that only people can do. 


Back wall of building was blown out. 
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ency in Syracuse 
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ie LOOKED like it would be a typically quiet and 

orderly evening in Syracuse on Thursday, March 
16. The usual organization activities were scheduled 
and different families had different plans for the 
evening. Those with Irish blood in their veins no 
doubt were thinking about how they’d observe St. 
Patrick’s Day the next day. 

Then suddenly in the early evening all was 
changed. An explosion and fire in the Ford garage 
turned the better part of a block of the town’s busi- 
ness section into flames. 

The blast took out a full span of 250 pair telephone 
cable serving the town. The cable runs down the 
alley behind the garage building. Circuits lost in- 
cluded the one serving the fire alarm as well as the 
long distance communications. 

A volunteer fireman ran to the fire hall and set 
off the alarm manually. Nobody had any trouble 
learning where the fire was. The flames were visible 
for miles. 

Leaders of the community swung into emergency 
action. They summoned help from nearby fire de- 


(continued next page) 


Emergency in Syracuse 


partments and something like 20 fire units responded 
to their call. 


LT&T Exchange Manager Roger Bates and Com- 
binationman Don Jacobson of Syracuse, with a small 
group of telephone men called in from other towns, 
played a dramatic—if somewhat unnoticed—part in 
this emergency. 


Bates’ first task was to restore the most vital com- 
munications with the outside. Then he had to set 
about restoring local service as quickly as possible. 


Bates’ call for help brought Construction Fore- 
man Ross Lane, Gary Babcock, Bob Bueller, Ken 
Graham, Doug Volzke, Jerry Svoboda and Jim Effle 
to the scene from Lincoln. John Richards came over 
from Nebraska City. 


To most of the public the main drama was the 
heroic efforts of the firemen to confine the blaze and 
minimize the damage. And it was dramatic. By the 
time the fire was brought under control five busi- 
nesses were destroyed or badly damaged—a lounge, 
the garage, a shoe store, a radio service business and 
a furniture store. But two businesses in the block, a 
liquor store and a grocery were saved. 


Most of those present probably hardly noticed 
the bright yellow telephone trucks that quietly and 
efficiently moved in. The fire trucks were more 
numerous, more noisy and more brightly painted. 

But while perhaps not noticed by most of the pub- 
lic, there was a drama to the telephone men’s task 
of restoring full telephone service. 


Even while firemen were battling the flames, the 
LT&T’ers started repairing the damage. The outside 


Top Left: Manager Roger Bates directed service restoration. Bottom 
Left: Jim Effle worked with the circuits. Below: John Richards 
toiled in the equipment room. Top Opposite Page: Splicers worked 
in a haze of smoke while store owners salvaged stock. Bottom 
Opposite: Spectators survey extent of the damage. 
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telephone men arrived about midnight and worked 
straight through the night alongside the Syracuse 
employees. By noon on Friday they had 150 of the 
lost circuits restored and by Friday night, for all 
practical purposes, had service back to normal. 


The big battle with the flames was over by Fri- 
day morning, but not the telephone work. While 
spectators looked over the smouldering ashes; while 
apartment dwellers over the grocery store located 
their evacuated belongings and began to move back 
in; while insurance adjusters began to examine and 
add up the losses and business owners to assess their 
position; cable splicers worked efficiently and hardly 
noticed in a cable tent in the alley behind the de- 
stroyed buildings. 


A couple of blocks away, in the Syracuse central 
office, other telephone men worked in the equipment 
room, testing and identifying circuits and helping 
get phones back in service. 

Red-eyed and bone-weary from lack of sleep they 
pushed on to complete the task as soon as possible. 

Syracuse will long bear the scars of this serious 
fire. But a scant 24 hours from the outbreak of the 
disaster, the residents were again enjoying normal 
telephone service. 


W HATEVER happened to the old- 
fashioned nest egg? 


That’s what grandma used to call 
the cache of coins she put away in 
a sugar bow] for a rainy day. 


Not very many people use a 
sugar bowl any more. But quite a 
few are building up a personal nest 
egg—as observers of the economy 
have noted recently. 


Among LT&T employees, two of 
the most enthusiastic promoters of 
putting away nest eggs are Delone 
Rice and Gene Schrank, Colonel 
and co-Colonel of the U.S. Savings 
Bond drive that opened this month. 


You probably remember one of 
them giving you the facts about the 
payroll savings plan for buying 
Bonds as a basis for building a nest 
egg. They helped conduct group 
meetings for employees about 
Bonds. 


More than half of LT&T em- 
ployees are enrolled in the payroll 
savings plan. At the end of the 
Bond drive a year ago 66% of 
LT&T’ers were saving money by 
buying Bonds. Delone and Gene 
hope that the percentage will grow 
to 75% this year. 


There are a lot of good reasons 
why over half of the LT&Ters are 
buying Bonds by payroll deduction. 
Here are seven of the most com- 
monly mentioned reasons: 


Payroll deduction is an easy, con- 
venient way to save. If you save it 
before you get it, you are sure that 
it really will be saved and not 
spent before you know what hap- 
pened to it. When you have put 
aside enough to buy a Bond, it is 
mailed to you at your home. It’s 
like getting a bonus. 


Bonds make a nest egg 


The interest rate on Bonds is-‘now 
542%, compounded semi-annually 
when the Bonds are held to their 
maturity of five years and ten 
months. The interest rate the first 
year is 4.01%. Considering the 
quality of investment, this is an ex- 
cellent rate and it is guaranteed. 
You can get your money, plus 
earned interest at any time after 
the first 60 days. 


The interest is not taxed until 
the Bonds are cashed. Doesn’t 
sound too important, does it? But 
if you are saving Bonds for retire- 
ment years it could mean a sub- 
stantial reduction in the taxes you 
eventually pay on the interest. 


People over 65 are given extra tax 
exemptions and because of lower 
income after retirement are usually 
taxed at a lower rate. 

Bonds are the safest way to save, 
even if they are lost or stolen. If 
you can remember your name, you 
can’t lose a Bond. Permanent rec- 
ords are kept of each Bond sale and 
if it is lost, stolen, damaged or de- 
stroyed you can get replacement of 
your Bond. 


Investing in Bonds expresses 
your patriotism. Buying Bonds 
really does help your country. It is 
one of the non-inflationary meth- 
ods the United States has of financ- 
ing debt, of raising the money it 
takes to keep our country going. 


You will have a cash reserve for 
emergencies. Bonds are readily 
convertible to cash (after the first 
60 days). They are better than cash 
because it is less of a temptation to 
spend a bond than money. They 
just sit there in your safe deposit 


box earning interest and waiting 
for an emergency. 


Buying Bonds is an effective way 
to reach financial goals for your 
future. Under the payroll savings 
plan you can’t forget to save or 
neglect it. Whether it’s a college 
education for the kids, a down pay- 
ment on a better home, or a secure 
income for your retirement years, 
the Bonds bought by payroll sav- 
ing gradually pile up towards your 
goal, earning interest all the time. 


And that’s the main difference 
between buying on the installment 
plan and saving on the installment 
plan. 

Delone Rice and Gene Schrank 
are convinced that buying Bonds is 
a good thing. So are the 58 can- 
vassers who are working on the 
drive in Lincoln and the two and a 
half dozen or so who are helping in 
the territory. 

And so are about two thirds of 
your fellow employees. 


Aitken Retires, Greer Elected 
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William I. Aitken 


J. Taylor Greer 


HE retirement of William IJ. Aitken as a Director, Vice President 
and General Counsel of the Company has been announced by 
Board Chairman Frank H. Woods. 

Elected to succeed Mr. Aitken as an LT&T Director was 
J. Taylor Greer. Election of directors took place at the annual 
stockholders meeting March 22. 

Mr. Aitken has been a director of this Company since 1939. 
He is senior partner in the law firm of Woods, Aitken, Smith, 
Greer, Overcash and Spangler. 

Mr. Aitken was born October 4, 1896, the oldest son of Martin 
Inglis and Clara Elizabeth Aitken. His paternal grandparents emi- 
grated from Scotland in 1849 and settled in Lincoln in 1879. 

Bill attended public schools in Lincoln and graduated from 
the University of Nebraska in 1918 and Harvard Law School 
in 1921. 

His first contact with LT&T came in the summer of 1920 
when he served as a salesman of common stock for the Company. 

In 1921, upon the advice of Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
a former Lincoln resident and law partner of LT&T founder 
Frank H. Woods, Sr., Bill accepted an opportunity to establish a 
law firm in Lincoln with his classmate, Thomas C. Woods, Sr. 

Mr. Aitken has been active in many phases of civic service. 
One of the outstanding examples is his service as a member of 
the Lincoln Water Advisory Board in 1952 and 1953. The City had 
never before issued revenue bonds and Mr. Aitken guided the 
city officials through the procedure. 

He appeared before Moody’s Bond Rating service and secured 
a “Double A” rating for the bonds, saving the city approximately 
$100,000 in interest. 

He was also one of the key figures in founding of the Endow- 
ment Fund Drive for the Lincoln Foundation. 

Mr. Greer is a partner in the same law firm as Mr. Aitken. 
He has been active in Lincoln community affairs for many years 
and is now President of the Downtown Kiwanis Club of Lincoln 
and a member of the Executive Committee of Doane College at 
Crete. 

Mr. Greer is no stranger to LT&T, having worked closely 
with Company officers on legal matters for some years. 

He joins on the Board of Directors Frank H. Woods, Thomas 
C. Woods, Jr., Tyler Ryan, Phillip M. Aitken, George B. Cook, 
William W. Cook, Edwin J. Faulkner, Merle M. Hale, Hal Lainson, 
Carl W. Olson, Charles T. Stuart, Thomas H. Wake, and Burnham 
Yates, all of whom were re-elected. 
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SAM program gives us 


A Look in the Mirror 


@ FOR MORE thana year LT&T has been using SAM 
—the Service Attitude Measurement program — to 
find out what our customers think of us. 

SAM works through questionnaires which are 
sent out to a sampling of our customers. Some go to 
a proportion of customers who have recently had a 
service call, an installation or a contact with the busi- 
ness office. Others go to a sample of our customers 
who haven't had any of these contacts recently. 

Customers are asked to rate us as “poor, fair, 
average, good, very good or excellent’ in regard to 
several different aspects of our service. 

This article deals with some of the things that 
SAM has told us and how this information is helping 
us do a better job. 
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Accurate key punching means a correct bill. 
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ye YOU read the comments made by customers, 
you wouldn’t know that they are all talking 
about the same company! 

“I think Lincoln has a very excellent telephone 
company,” says one. | 

“The lack of interest by the business office was 
terrible,” says another. 

“I was entirely satisfied with all the work,” a cus- 
tomer reports. 

“Long distance creates some problems. Operators 
must be busy as long delays to get an answer,” de- 
clares another. 

“The service man that did our work was very 
accomodating and was very pleasant,” according to 
one person. 

“Public relations could be improved in_ this 
office,” declares another. 

These are a few of the comments that our cus- 
tomers have given through the Service Attitude 
Measurement program. We’ve really asked for it in 
this SAM survey—and for the most part the custom- 
ers who have responded have given us thoughtful 
answers with a sincere attempt to honestly tell us 
what they think. 

Why are we asking for our customer’s comments? 
R. B. “Dick” Hobson, General Traffic Superintend- 
ent, under whose direction the customer survey pro- 
gram falls, explains the reasons for it this way: 

“The telephone business is a little different from 
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A helpful attitude is noticed by customers. 


a lot of businesses. We have a product that’s pretty 
intangible. If we had a product like a TV set, we 
could take every 10th set or so off the production 
line and test it.” 

“Our only by product is how good an impression 
we leave on our customers.” 

In conducting the SAM program “we’re looking 
for constructive criticism—for trends,” says Hobson. 

SAM provides a spot check of the quality of our 
service. It gives us a candid view of ourselves. 

By far, the most of our customers rate us in the 
top half of the scale—as “good, very good, or excel- 
lent.” But there are still some who say our company 
and its service is “poor, fair or average.” 

So what’s the problem? 

The problem is that we think all of our customers 
should feel that our service is good or better. That’s 
our goal—to have all of our customers completely 
satisfied with our service and our work. We want 
every call to be satisfactory; every public contact 
to be a good one; every installation or repair job to 
be what the customer expects. 

An impossible goal? 

Probably. But like the outstanding bowler who 
wants and tries for every ball to be a strike, we’ll 
score the best when our goal is perfection. 

Many of those responding to SAM questionnaires 
have really tried to be fair and reasonable. They 
have reported on what we do right as well as what 
we do wrong or don’t do at all. 
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Careful work prevents a second repair call. 


Here are a couple of those “Good-Bad” comments: 

“The people I was in contact with were very nice 
and did their job as best they could. We were very 
unhappy that it took over five days to get a phone 
in the house.” 

Some of the customers like our service fine, but 
don’t think much of the equipment we use. One of 
them said: 

“Repair service is always fine, but the phone itself 
is lousy. This dial system is not too well perfected. 
People phone here, we are home and no ring occurs. 
Same when calling other parties.” 

These comments are just a few picked from the 
750 or 800 usable SAM reports that are returned to 
us each month. Between 40% and 50% of the ques- 
tionnaires sent out are returned. 


Where a customer has made some comment that 
seems to indicate that we ought to do something 
specific, an “Action Comment” form is made up and 
it and the questionnaire are sent to the department 
involved. Each department decides if and what ac- 
tion should be taken. 

Besides this, each departménrit head gets a copy 
of the SAM survey report, compiled each month. The 
two types of reports give us a pretty good idea of how 
our customers feel we’ve treated them. 

Sometimes the SAM survey uncovers trouble the 
customers have never called in. One customer wrote 
about a repeated crackling sound in his phone. This 
was followed up and a faulty transmitter in his 
instrument was replaced. 

Another said he’d experienced a lack of dial tone 
at times. The trouble was checked out and it was 
found his set was faulty. It was replaced. The custo- 
mer hadn’t reported it before because he thought 
he’d have to pay for the service call!” 

Gathered together, the SAM reports give an over- 
all picture of how well we are meeting customers 
needs. It also shows changing customer attitudes and 
it may reveal trouble spots in our service or a need 
for procedure changes. 

For instance, when a number of Lincoln custom- 
ers who had recently had phones installed said that 
they hadn’t ever got a directory, there was an in- 
vestigation of procedures. 

(continued next page) 
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It was found that because of personnel and office 
changes, mailing of directories to some of our cus- 
tomers was being overlooked. The procedures were 
corrected. 

Other comments have caused a review of some of 
our policies, such as the one asking for two refer- 
ences from a person ordering a new phone. 

Sometimes when an “Action Comment” form is 
referred to the appropriate supervisor the trouble 
mentioned has already been detected and corrected. 
Sometimes the mere fact of contacting a customer in 
regard to his complaint or comment softens his 
attitude. 

One of our employees who has contacted custom- 
ers about their SAM comments observes, “It’s curi- 
ous, but the ones who write the worst comments are 
the most pleased when we contact them.” 

Reading through the comments by customers 
shows the importance of each individual telephone 
man or woman and how he does his job. Attitudes, 
tone of voice, attention to details and general quality 
of work are all important and leave an impression 
on the customer. 

These customer responses show how vitally im- 
portant it is that each telephone employee do his 
job well—how important it is that he keep the cus- 
tomer and his needs in mind. 

Many LT&T’ers are never seen or heard by a cus- 
tomer. They maintain equipment, compile records 
and bills, rebuild instruments, stock parts or sup- 
plies, and so on. But even if the customer doesn’t 
see or hear them directly, the work they do affects 
telephone service. If their work slips, a customer 
knows it. 

SAM is giving us a picture of what’s important 
to our customers—what they notice about our work. 
And while it sounds at times like our customers are 
talking about different companies when they fill out 
the SAM forms, they are really talking about the 
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Proper maintenance keeps the switches working. 


A Look in the Mirror 


same company, seen from different angles. 
It’s up to us to do our work so well that no matter 
what angle we are viewed from, we’ll still look good. 
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A smile in the voice is always appreciated. 
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Good equipment prevents customer complaints. 


Helen Pickard Retires 


® HELEN Pickard turned to a life of leisure April 6, 
completing a telephone career of four and a half 
decades. Her entire career was in the Accounting 
Department in Lincoln. 

Nes ON Td Helen started as a Toll Clerk in 
Ff ie |) February of 1927 and through the 

7 | years filled the varied positions of 
Machine Operator, Toll Billing 
Clerk, Clerk, Advanced Clerk and 
Senior Supervisor. 

Her health has not been good 
and in recent years illness has kept 
her from her duties several times. 
A year ago she wnet on Sickness 
Disability and at the conclusion of 
of a year of benefits retired. 

Although she finds it difficult to get around or to 
remain long periods on her feet, Helen seems to be 
in good spirits. 

The condition of her health precludes any vigor- 
ous activities, such as travel, in retirement, but Helen 
can enjoy more quiet activities with her friends and 
relatives. It is hoped that the lesser demands of re- 
tirement will be beneficial to her health. 


Lily Malecek Retires 


® LILY E. Malecek retired March 18, closing a tele- 
phone career of over 32 years, all of it in Lincoln in 
the Accounting Department. 

She actually started with LT&T in February of 
1927 while she still bore the name of Robtham and 
she worked for more than five years as a Toll Clerk 
before resigning in 1933. 

It was just a shade over 13 years before she re- 
turned to the Company at a Machine Operator in 
1946, again in the Accounting Department. She also 
filled an Advanced Clerical position. 

The years of her employment have brought many 
changes in Accounting methods and procedures and 
the Accounting Department Lily left this year was 
much different from that of her original employment 
in 1927. 

As she entered into the new experience of retire- 
ment, Lily insisted that she is not going to do much 
of anything. She plans to visit her daughters and sis- 
ters in Lincoln, but also says she’s allotted plenty of 
time to loafing, since she has no hobbies. 


Total U.S. telephones in service increased to 125.7 
million in 1971, up 5.1 million from 1970 for a 4.3 per- 
cent increase. 

Gross revenues produced by U.S. telephone com- 
panies hit a new high of $22.1 billion in 1971, up $1.8 
billion for an 8.7 percent increase from 1970. 

Gross plant investment of the U.S. telephone in- 
dustry increased to $76.3 billion in 1971, up $7.5 bil- 
lion for a 10.9 percent increase from 1970. 
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Coble, Haith Take Course 


@® TERRY Coble and Lowell Haith, both Switchmen, 
recently completed an advanced course at Automatic 
Electric on the operation, testing and maintenance 
of automatic toll ticketing. 

Mr. Coble came to LT&T in February of 1968 as 
an Installer-Repairman COE. In August of 1971 he 
became a Switchman. 

Mr. Haith started with LT&T in August of 1967 as 
a Groundman. In 1968 he became a Splicer’s Helper. 
He was promoted to General Clerk in Toll Equip- 
ment in 1969 and to Switchman in 1970. 


A little girl called Information and said, 
“Pm baking a cake and the recipe calls for the 
yolks of three eggs. Is that the whites or the 
yellows?” Leota Moore of St. Joseph, Mo., 
told her “yellow” and hopes the cake turned 
out all right. 


—SWB Scene 


Jan Kempler in Wichita was on duty 
about 3 a.m. and had just plugged into a toll 
signal. Before she could say “Operator” the 
woman yelled for help. All out of breath, she 
managed to screech out, “My husband just 
stole my wig and he’s running down the 
street with it on! Get the police!” 


—SWB Scene 
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New building 
activated at 


21st and L ie 
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Top: Accounting, Area Plant, and TV Transmission employees are 
now using these handsome glass doors at 21st and L. Center pic- 
tures: A maze of plumbing serves the building and intricate tele- 
phone wiring is being prepared. Bottom: Workmen set up lunch- 
room tables shortly before employees moved in. 
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A LARGE group of Lincoln LT&T’ers have said good- 

by to the 15th and M office space they have occu- 
pied for as long as a dozen years and said hello toa 
new work location at 21st and L. 

The change, awaited for months by several dif- 
ferent departments, began late in March. On March 
24 the vanguard of new occupants of the new office 
building moved in. Two weeks later they were 
joined by another large group. 

First to move were the Area Plant Department 
and the offices of TV Transmission, Inc., the Com- 
pany’s cable TV subsidiary. They were scheduled to 
move March 25, but went a day early when it was 
learned power to the new building would be shut off 
on the 25th to change a transformer. 

Moving the weekend of April 8 was the Con- 
troller’s group. Scheduled for a slightly later move 
were the Lincoln Wire Chief’s department and the 
TTI studio. 

While personnel from these departments have 
been obviously anticipating the move into brand new 
offices, they haven’t been the only ones looking for- 
ward to it. Several other departments will gain 
badly needed space. 

Personnel, General Traffic, Toll Investigation, 
and Co-op offices are all to be moved to the 15th & M 
building. Since June of 1967 these offices have been 
located at 1342 “M” Street, just a block west of the 
General office building. 

The move of several departments will also free 
space in the 15th & M building for the installation of 
additional telephone central office equipment. 

The new office building joins two other LT&T 
buildings at the intersection of 21st and L. The 
Warehouse and General Shop building is the oldest 
and occupies the northeast corner. The garage was 
built following World War II and is located on the 
northwest corner. The new office building is located 
on the southeast corner. 

Area Plant moved into first floor offices and so 
did T’'TI. Controller’s personnel are occupying the 
second floor. The third floor remains unfinished for 
the time being. 
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New Computer plus 
ce for DPC 
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W HEN THE Data Processing Center moved to 21st & 

L, it got more than new office space. It also gota 
brand new computer. 

That is, it got a new central processing and disc 
storage facility, which is the brains of the computer. 

The new model is known as a 370-145 and it re- 
places the 360-40 model which has been in use for 
several years. It is the fifth computer LT&T has used. 

The change increases the capacity of our com- 
puter considerably, according to Data Processing 
Manager Jack Cherry. The old model could handle 
131,072 bytes (or characters) of storage. The new 
one can handle 262,144 bytes—which doubles the 
internal storage capacity. 

When it comes to speed, the new computer is a 
real whiz. Its internal processing speed is four times 
faster than the old model and it also has the ability 
to use a different type of operating system. 

The old computer could work on three jobs at the 
same time—a pretty good achievement—but the new 
one is capable of being used on 17 jobs at the same 
time. 

The new computer uses the same disc storage 
packs as the old one. No computer programs will 
have to be re-written as was the case the last time 
we got a new computer. Programs will have to be 
modified, but this can be done by the computer itself. 

The new central processing facility was shipped 
a couple of weeks before Data Processing’s move and 
installed at 21st and L. Other components of the 
computer were moved from 15th and M and installed 
in the new building. 


Top left: Partitions in the Accounting section 
are movable. Bottom left: Huge Data Pro- 
cessing room as it was prepared to receive 
equipment. Air conditioning unit is at left. 
Above: Raised floor in Data Processing sec- 
tion permits easy concealment of wiring for 
the Computer. 


It looks simple 


But Who 


ie SEEMS like insurance would be a simple thing. 
You pay your premium and are covered by a policy 
which provides that you will be paid for certain 
things. When one of those things happens you put in 
a claim and get paid. 

But it’s not always that simple. Not when you are 
dealing with Health Care Insurance anyway. 

To show what we mean we'll give you an example 
of a situation which has actually been faced by some 
of our employees. We’ll tell the story through the 
mock experience of a mythical employee who we'll 
call Ed Poleclimber. 

Ed’s an LT&T employee who’s enrolled in the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield Health Care plan provided 
through our company. He carries family coverage to 
protect his wife and children. 

Ed’s wife, Ann, works for another company. She’s 
also covered by a health care insurance program car- 
ried by her company with an insurance carrier we'll 
call the ABC Company. 

Ann becomes sick and is hospitalized. She runs up 
expenses, covered in full or part by insurance, of 
$1,000. Under her ABC insurance plan $700 would be 
paid. But under Ed’s Blue Cross-Blue Shield family 
coverage with LT&T she’d be eligible for $1,000 in 
expenses. 

Now it gets complicated. 

Do Ed and Ann get the $700 provided by ABC? Or 
do they get the $1,000 provided by the LT&T health 
care plan? Or do they get both and come out of the 
illness with a profit? 

There’s an insurance provision that takes care of 
this situation and Blue Cross-Blue Shield calls it 
“COB” (Co-ordination of Benefits). It’s all spelled 
out by insurance companies. 

Most group insurance programs contain this COB 
provision and for our example we’ll say that ABC 
has it too. 

So, in this case, ABC will assume primary lia- 
bility and pay the first $700 of Ann’s bills. LT&T’s 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan will assume secondary 
liability for the remaining $300. 

The Poleclimbers aren’t penalized by having 
double coverage, but they aren’t allowed to make a 
profit on an illness. Which makes sense. The purpose 
of health care insurance is to protect against large 
unexpected medical expenses and not to be a 
gambling device. 

Naturally there are some limits. Ed’s health care 
plan and Ann’s insurance share the expenses, but 
only up to a total of 100% of covered charges. As the 
secondary company in this case, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield’s responsibility is also limited to what they’d 
pay if they were the primary insurer. 

Let’s change the facts a little bit and see what 
effect this would have on the coverage. 

Suppose it was Ed who got sick and went to the 
hospital. Then Blue Cross-Blue Shield would become 
the primary insurer and ABC would pick up the resi- 
due of the covered expenses (provided of course that 
Ann had family coverage under her insurance). 
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Where there is double coverage, if one of the 
companies involved does not have the coordination of 
benefits provision, then it automatically becomes the 
primary insurer. . 

If both have it, the insurance program covering 
the patient as an employee or subscriber is the pri- 
mary insurer. In the case of children, it’s the father’s 
policy that takes first responsibility. 

Where other rules do not apply, the primary com- 
pany is the one that has covered the patient for the 
longer period of time. 

When a case like Ed’s comes up, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield normally makes first payment for covered 
benefits without considering what the secondary 
plan may or may not pay and determines liability 
later. When it is established that Blue Cross or Blue 
Shield does not have primary responsibility for the 
claim they have the right to ask to be reimbursed for 
any expenses they have already paid in excess of 
their liability as the secondary company. 

When you have a claim against your Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plan the Company will send a form for 
you to fill out showing what other insurance pro- 
grams you have. It may seem like a lot of red tape, 
but it is really needed so that benefits can be coordi- 
nated quickly and efficiently. 

It’s a rare person who hasn’t discovered through 
personal experience or through friends or relatives 
how drastically hospital and medical costs have in- 
creased the past few years. 

You don’t get anything free, and insurance 
premiums have had to increase right along with the 
medical costs. 

One way to keep premiums as low as possible is 
this Coordination of Benefits plan. It doesn’t take 
anything away from the insured, but it prevents in- 
surance payments greater than the actual costs 
incurred. 

And after all, isn’t that why we buy insurance? 
Not to make a fast buck, but as a protection against 
sudden and unexpected large expenses. 

To the average person it sounds pretty compli- 
cated, but to the insurance people Coordination of 
Benefits is rather simple. It’s simply a program to 
help keep the premiums as low as possible. 


The COB Rules 


1. An insurance carrier without Coordina- 
tion of Benefits provision is automatically 
considered the primary insurer. 

2. The company covering the patient as an 
employee or subscriber is regarded as pri- 
mary insurer if both have COB provisions. 

3. When a child is the patient, the company 
insuring the father is considered the pri- 
mary insurer. 

4. Where the above rules don’t determine the 
order of payment, the primary company is 
the one that has covered the patient for 
the longer period of time. 


Tyler Ryan displays newspaper of 1926. 
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Vivian Kinghorn Notes 45 


] HEN Vivian Kinghorn started her telephone ca- 

Y reer the “candlestick” telephone was no novelty. 
As she reached 45 years of service with LT&T on 
March 3 the candlestick model was making a come- 
back in a new and improved form after entirely dis- 
appearing from the scene. 

Vivian’s first day of work for LT&T was actually 
on September 2, 1926. However she had a break in 
her service of several months and her adjusted Ser- 
vice Anniversary date is March 3, 1927. 

Her first service was at Auburn but she was also 
Chief Operator at Crete before coming to Lincoln 
Traffic Unit II. 

Her four and a half decades of service were rec- 
ognized March 6 by a noon luncheon held at the Ne- 
braska Club in Lincoln. On hand were Company 
officials and friends and co-workers of Vivian. 

Company Vice President Tyler Ryan, serving in 
the absence of Company President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., who was out of town, presented Mrs. Kinghorn 
with a service emblem. Speaking for Mr. Woods and 
the other officers of the Company, Mr. Ryan told 
Vivian, “We need people like you, who have con- 
tributed so much to the growth of our Company. 
Forty and 40 year anniversaries are really something 
special.” 

Mr. Ryan also presented Mrs. Kinghorn with a 
reproduction of the front page of a Lincoln paper of 
September 2, 1926. He noted that like today the front 
page was laden with political news as well as ac- 
counts of floods and rainstorms. One story not seen 
these days was the report of a case of chicken 
stealing. 

Mrs. Kinghorn commented that “Ill never forget 
my first day of work. The Chief Operator put a 
headset on me, went to the board and plugged in,” 
she recalled. However she added that the Chief Op- 
erator saw to it that I could do it (the job). 

“T’ve always had good management and fellow 
employees. All of these things have made it possible 
for me to stay for 45 years. I intend to stay another 
couple of years,” said Mrs. Kinghorn. 
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Pineapple Enhances Recipes 


@® SOMETHING tempting for the last days of spring 
weather is a chicken entree with pineapple slices and 
tomato sauce. The Spanish appearance is enhanced 
by distinctive flavorings — tomato, garlic, oregano 
and. basil. 
PINEAPPLE CHICKEN OLE 
2 (3 pound) frying chickens, cut up 
1 tablespoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons cooking oil 
1 (1 pound 4 ounce) can pineapple slices 
1 small clove garlic 
Ys cup chopped onion 
1% cups canned tomato puree 
14% cups chicken broth or water 
Y% cup dry cherry 
lg teaspoon pepper 
Y% teaspoon oregano 
4 teaspoon basil 
1% tablespoons cornstarch 
Sprinkle chicken with salt. Brown all sides in 
butter and oil over moderate heat. Combine % cup 
syrup drained from pineapple with crushed garlic, 
onion, tomato puree, broth, wine, pepper and herbs. 
Pour over chicken. Cover tightly and simmer 25 to 
30 minutes until chicken is tender. Arrange chicken 
pieces on heated platter with drained pineapple 
slices. Blend cornstarch with 2 tablespoons pineapple 
syrup; stir into pan sauce. Cook and stir until thick- 
ened. Pour over chicken and pineapple. Makes 6 to 8 
servings. 


Fruited Rice Carousel 


@® HERE’S a dessert that is delightful to eat and not 
too difficult to make. 
FRUITED RICE CAROUSEL 
CRUST 

2 cups sifted all purpose flour 

1% cup sugar 

44 cup finely chopped pecans 

1 cup butter or margarine 

FILLING 

2 cups milk 

2 cups cooked rice 

1 package (3-%4 ounces) vanilla pudding mix 

1% teaspoon vanilla extract 

14% cups whipped dessert topping 
Apricot halves 
Pineapple tidbits 
Whole strawberries 
GLAZE 
1 tablespoon cornstarch or arrowroot 
2% tablespoons sugar 
Dash salt 
Ye cup water 
142 teaspoon lemon juice 

4 teaspoon vanilla extract 
1 to 2 drops almond extract 

To make crust, combine flour, sugar, pecans and 
butter. With pastry blender or fingers, knead ingredi- 
ents together. Press into bottom and up about 1 inch 
on sides of 9 inch pan. Bake in 325°F. oven for 1 
hour. Cool 

To make filling, combine milk and rice; cook over 
low heat about 15 minutes. Stir in pudding mix and 
continue cooking, stirring constantly, until thickened. 
Add vanilla extract. Cool. Fold 1 cup whipped top- 
ping into pudding mixture. Pour into crust. Arrange 
attractively on top. 

To make glaze, mix cornstarch, sugar, salt, water 
and lemon juice. Cook until thickened. Add vanilla 
and almond extracts. Cool. Brush glaze over fruit. 
Garnish with remaining whipped topping. Makes 8 
to 10 servings. 
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Death Claims Louise Roth 


@® DEATH claimed Louise Roth, Chief Service Op- 
erator for the past 19 years, on Sunday, April 9. She 
had been in failing health for several months. 

Mrs. Roth had nearly 36 years of 
net credited service with LTT. 
She came to work as a Student Op- 
erator at College View in 1931 at 
the age of 16. She later worked as 
a Part Time Operator, an A Oper- 
ator and Acting Chief Operator. 

_ She became Chief Operator at Col- 
lege View in 1936. 

Later she transferred to Lincoln, 

where she worked as an Operator, 
Local Supervisor, Assistant Chief Operator and Act- 
ing Chief Operator. In 1946 she became Chief Op- 
erator. She resigned later that year. 

She returned to LT&T in 1951 as a Service Oper- 
ator in the Service Department. On the first of the 
year in 1953 she became Chief Service Operator. 

Mrs. Roth had a keen sense of responsibility and a 
concern with helping customers with their service 
problems. 

A health problem developed a couple or three 
years ago, but she underwent surgery and recovered 
her vigor and returned to work. II] health recurred 
last year and she left active duty last August. 

Funeral services took place Tuesday, April 11 at 
Roper & Son’s Mortuary. Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 


Frank Nevitt, Retired, Dies 
@® FRANK NEVITT, retired from Beatrice Plant, 
died Sunday, March 5. 

Mr. Nevitt first came to LT&T in 1914 and only 
worked three months, but returned 
in April of 1915 as a Switchboard- 
man and remained until October of 
1917. He returned again in 1920 for 
four months and was employed 
permanently in 1924 as a Ground- 
man. A month later he became a 
Combinationman and in 1926 was 
promoted to COE Installer. 

Mr. Nevitt left Lincoln for Ne- 
- braska City in 1929 and in 1933 
transferred to Beatrice where he remained until re- 
tirement in November of 1961. 

During his 40 years and seven months of employ- 
ment Mr. Nevitt became known as a skilled crafts- 
man and a friendly co-worker. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday, March 8, 
at Griffiths-Hovendick Funeral Home in Beatrice. 
Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Nora Dilworth, Retired, Dies 

@® DEATH claimed Nora Dilworth, retired Contract 
Chief Operator at Bennet on March 6. She was 895 
years old. 
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Mrs. Dilworth started a long 
_. telephone career in October of 1914 
, . at the town of Crab Orchard. She 
F.. worked as Operator, Night Oper- 
-* ator and Chief Operator there for 
~~. the next several years. 

In 1922 she moved to Steinauer 
as Night Operator. In 1924 she be- 
came Chief Operator and Cashier 
there. She worked briefly in Lin- 
coln in 1929 and in November of 
that year was returned to Steinauer. In 1934 she be- 
came Contract Chief Operator at Bennet, where she 
remained until her retirement on January 1, of 1946. 

After her retirement, Nora moved to Pine Bluffs, 
Wyoming, to care for her mother. In 1950 she moved 
to Beloit, Kansas, to make her home with her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Iva and Gil North. 

For the past few months she had been living at 
the Hilltop Lodge in Beloit. 

Funeral services took place March 10 at McDon- 
alds Funeral Home in Beloit. Burial was at Vesta 
Cemetery at Vesta, Nebraska. 


Petty, Sedersten Take Course 


@® RALPH Petty and Don Sedersten recently com- 
pleted a technical course on the operation, testing 
and maintenance of GTE Automatic Electric’s new 
Centrex system. 

Mr. Petty came to LT&T in October of 1967 as a 
Garage Mechanic and before becoming a Switchman 
in 1969 was a Building Maintenance Mechanic. 

Mr. Sedersten first started in Sutton as a tempo- 
rary employee in 1958 and worked until February of 
1959. He returned full time as Construction Ground- 
man at York and was a Frameman before his present 
position of Switchman in Lincoln. 
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S.M. ‘Mike’ Carr Retires 


@ ON MARCH 1, Sidney “Mike” Carr retired from 
LT&T after almost 24 years of service. 

r Mr. Carr started his telephone 
career in December of 1948 as a 
Groundman at Auburn. A year and 
a half later he was promoted to 
Combinationman. This is the posi- 
tion he retained until retirement. 
His entire telephone career was 
spent at Auburn. 

When asked about his retirement 
plans, “Mike” commented, “I plan 
to take it as it comes. The only 
specific plans my wife and I have right now are to 
travel to the West Coast to visit relatives. We have 
been putting the trip off for two years and finally 
decided to go this year.” 

“T like to fish and do some gardening, but aside 
from our trip I haven’t planned too much,” he said. 


Vermas Named Manager 


@ VIRGIL Vermaas has been appointed Exchange 
Manager at Hickman. He assumed his new duties 
March 20. 

Mr. Vermaas has 18 years of tele- 
phone experience. He joined West- 
ern Electric as a Wireman in Lin- 
coln in 1953. In 1958 he went to 
work for Capitol Telephone Com- 
pany at Hickman, becoming Cen- 
tral office Superintendent in 1961. 
He came to LT&T as a Toll Ter- 
minalman in 1969. 

He replaces Dave Ellis, who has 
resigned as manager. 

Vermaas is a resident of Hick- 
man and has been active in lodge, Boy Scout and 
church activities there. 


Robinette Named Foreman 


@® THE promotion of H. W. Robinette to Service 
Foreman has been announced. The advancement, 
which took effect March 14, brings 
Wayne to the Service Center, 
where he will coordinate the order 
section operations. 

Mr. Robinette started his tele- 
phone career in March of 1948 as 
a Warehouseman in Lincoln. He 
was on military leave of absence 
for nearly four years during the 
Korean War, when he served in the 

| Air Force. He returned to tele- 
phone work late in 1954. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 

First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 


OUR COVER 


@ SHOWN on our cover as they 
get ready to start a day’s work on 
our cables are Gary Babcock, Jerry 
Whirl and Rick Hupka. They’ve al- 
ready put on their hard hats and it 
could be that Gary is saying some- 
thing about working carefully and 
safely. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


T USED to be that as soon as 

farmers began to plant corn, 
telephone men started the year’s 
program of planting poles. Farm- 
ers still plant an awful lot of corn 
in Nebraska, but we telephone 
people don’t plant so many poles 
any more. 


Now as soon as the weather 
breaks, the telephone men start 
plowing—just like the farmers. 
But we telephone people keep 
right on plowing all summer and 
into the fall and we’re planting a 
longer range crop. 

We’re plowing in telephone 
cable instead of replacing poles— 


a crop of circuits to meet the ever 
growing need for telephone facili- 
ties and to replace worn out or 
out-moded facilities. 


So far this year we’ve put a lot 
of miles of cable underground and 
it looks like this year could be a 
record one. It’s part of the con- 
tinual change and progress we 
have to make to serve our cus- 
tomers. 

With the surge in outside work 
comes an increased emphasis on 
the need to work safely, to use 
prescribed safety equipment and 
to follow the rules. 


The telephone industry was a 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


pioneer in industrial safety but 
now the force of Federal law is 
pushing all companies to follow 
safe methods. Our Company wel- 
comes all steps that will help re- 
duce accident and the pain, suf- 
fering and loss which results 
from them. 


Along with the increased activi- 
ty summer brings to our con- 
struction programs, let’s all bring 
to our jobs—in whatever capacity 
we work—a renewed alertness to 
safe conditions and practices. 

Warm weather is a time for 
growth and activity. Let’s keep 
it that way. 


Mr. Tyler Ryan 


Speaking Out for the Industry 


@ LT&T’S Vice President Tyler Ryan has long 
been a very visible and vocal champion of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Industry. Last year he became 
President of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and his opportunities to speak out 
in behalf of telephone companies have increased. 

In the past months he’s traveled to many differ- 
ent places on speaking engagements. Wherever he’s 
gone he’s put in a good word for the industry. 

Public Relations theme during his year as head 
of the USITA has been the need for adequate earn- 
ings in the Independent Telephone Industry. 

Mr. Ryan has ecouraged state telephone associa- 
tions to carry this message to regulatory bodies, to 
the general public and to their elected representa- 
tives. 

What has he been telling telephone people when 
he speaks as head of the USITA? Here are some ex- 
cerpts from a recent speech: 


LL OF US are involved in government, whether 

we face up to the fact or not. So we ought to be 
realistic and get to work on our elections. We should 
be meaningfully involved and exert our influence on 
our fate. 

Ask any politician to whom he listens most clear- 
ly after the tumult and shouting is over and he’s in 
office. He'll tell you: “Why it’s the guy who rang 


doorbells | for me, raised money in my campaign, 
swung votes my way—in short, worked to put me 
where I am. He’s the guy who has first call on my 
time—he can walk in my office any day and get an 
audience.” 

Mr Ryan spoke in some detail about the present 
attitude towards business by government agencies. 
He went on to say: 

This general atmosphere in government is one of 
the basic factors affecting the future of public utili- 
ties. It particularly affects one of the most important 
problems currently facing the telephone industry, 
the urgent need to improve our earnings in order to 
finance the expansion of our service in the next few 
years. 

Only by speaking out can we get fair and equit- 
able treatment from the many government groups 
affecting our industry—and this is all we ask. 

The hard facts of life are that the telephone in- 
dustry must get an adequate return on investment 
to provide the expanded service the public demands. 

Last year the Independent industry installed more 
than a million new phones, to a total of nearly 22 mil- 
lion, plus a large volume of specialized communica- 
tions equipment for business. The number will be 
even greater in 1972, to a total of 23 million. 

In 1971 our friends in the Bell companies installed 


(continued next page) 
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about five million new phones and their new installa- 
tions also will increase this year. 

This is wonderful news as far as it goes, but these 
new telephones and other equipment do require 
money to buy and install—lots of money. Last year 
the Independents spent close to two billion dollars for 
new equipment and the Bell companies about seven 
and one half billion. These sums will increase this 
year. 


The Independent industry increased its plant 
investment by 13.2 per cent last year while Bell’s 
plant investment grew by 10.7 per cent. 

In 1961, each Independent telephone in the indus- 
try represented an average investment of $373. In 
1971 the investment has soared to $657 per telephone 
and just think for a moment of your cost of today’s 
installations—in some companies well over $1000. 


“These new telephones and 
other equipment do require money 
to buy and install—lots of 
money. Last year the Indepen- 
dents spent close to two billion 
dollars.” 


Unfortunately our earnings are not adequate to 
attract the kind of financing our industry needs. 
Some telephone company stock has been selling be- 
low book value, as unhappy investors know. 

Some other telephone company stocks are being 
recommended as good buys because their price-earn- 
ings ratio is favorable—prices at about 10 to 14 times 
annual earnings. This is good news for long term 
investors, but bad news for the utilities which need 
to raise capital funds by offering new stock shares. 

Why are telephone company stocks selling at such 


Speaking Out 


low prices? Why are so many companies worried 
about their bond ratings or the interest level on 
other borrowings? The answer is simply that tele- 
phone company earnings are too low. 


“A most important point is 
that on an industry-wide basis, 
the amount of these current 


proposed rate increases is quite 
small.” 


Telephone companies are victims of inflation, not 
a cause of it. We haven’t kept up with the spiral of 
rising costs. Reports from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that from the beginning of 1960 through 
the end of 1971 the cost of all “services” increased by 
60 per cent while the cost of all “soods and services” 
together increased 40 per cent. 

However, during the same 12 years, the cost of 
telephone service increased by only 10 per cent. AS 
you know, the cost of long distance telephone calls 
actually decreased during this period. 

Now the telephone industry is proud of the job 
it has done for the consumer, of resisting inflation so 
long. However, we can stand that for just so long, 
and the turning point has been reached. Our indus- 
try simply cannot meet its commitment—and its 
legal obligations—to expand service, unless its earn- 
ings rise sufficiently to attract more investors at 
terms more favorable to the industry. 

A most important point is that on an industry- 


wide basis, the amount of these current proposed 
rate increases is quite small. 


Courtney Snyder, our Director of Statistics, re- 


cently surveyed the 25 largest Independent com- 
panies in USITA, which account for 85 per cent of 
the Independent telephones. 
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He found at that time that the pending rate in- 
creases requested or planned by these companies rep- 
resented an increase of less than two and one half per 
cent in their total customer charges overall. This, of 
course, is well within the guidelines set by the 
Federal Price Commission. 


But that was what was requested—and we know 
that over the years the amount of money granted by 
regulatory bodies is 60-65 per cent of that requested. 


If we apply this factor, our percentage would go 
down to 1.6 per cent. 


You’ve got to file rate increases to improve your 
earnings and in the present economic and regulatory 
climate you must realize you are entering a whole 
new era in handling rate applications. You must 
keep current and not wait ten years before asking 
for a rate adjustment. 


The rate increases the telephone industry needs 
are not critical to the consumer pocketbook, but they 
are critical to both the health of the industry and the 
kind of telecommunications service the public wants. 

So what do we do about it? 

First, I believe all our companies must make cer- 
tain their regulatory commissions understand their 
problems. 


“You are entering a whole 
new era in handling rate appli- 
cations. You must keep current 
and not wait ten years before 
asking for an adjustment.” 


Of course this obviously doesn’t guarantee they 
always will see things our way, but if they know 


your company and its problems, this understanding 
will be of great help. 


Second, I believe our industry must tell its story 
to the public. Frankly, I have found that most regu- 
latory agency people do understand our problems 
because they know our industry. 


But regulatory commissions are dependent on us, 
at least to some extent, to tell our story to the public. 


Unfortunately, a considerable segment of the pub- 
lic will oppose rate adjustments automatically. No- 
body likes to pay more money for something. And 
now the so-called consumer movement has made this 


“T believe the public, when 
fully informed, will accept 


economic necessities for what 


they are.” 


type of protest a very popular thing. 


Even so, I believe that the public, when fully 
informed, will accept economic necessities for what 
they are. 


While no one will welcome telephone rate in- 
creases, many people will accept adjustments when 
they realize the alternative is a decline in standards 
of service. 


Only by speaking out can we get fair and equitable 
treatment from the many government groups affect- 
ing our industry, and this is all we seek. 
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feces a big new word in the 

telephone business these days. 
It’s “competition,” a word long fa- 
miliar to most businessmen. 

Competition is when two people 
or teams square off against each 
other to determine a winner. The 
winner gets some kind of prize or 
honor. The loser gets nothing. 
That’s competition in its simplest 
form. 

So why is competition a new 
word to us? Or is it really a new 
word? 

Some say the telephone industry 
doesn’t know anything about com- 
petition — it’s never had any. Some 
say it’s come suddenly upon us. 
Some say we won’t be able to han- 
dle it. 

Actually our company has always 
had competition, from the very day 
we were organized. The competi- 
tion has changed, but it’s always 
been there. Now it has changed 
again with the emergence of a new 
breed of competitors — and we are 
changing, too, to meet the demands 
of the times. 

What is behind the latest type of 
competition? We might say it has 
come about because of recent court 
decisions. We might attribute it to 
a new regulatory philosophy or 
even to Thomas Carter and the 
Carterfone. Or we might say that 
it has been building up for a long 
time. 

Whatever the background and 
reasons, it is something that we can 
and will meet. 

So let’s talk a while about compe- 
tition in the telephone business — 
what it used to be like and why it 
looms so big now. 


HERE DID this thing “competi- 
tion” come from? How come it 
is suddenly upon us? 

Well, maybe it’s been there all 
the time, simply taking a new turn 
or change of form. 

There was certainly competition 
back in 1903 and 1904 when LT&T 


Whatever the background and reasons, 
it is something we can and will meet 


was organized and became an op- 
erating telephone company. At that 
time WE were the new competi- 
tion, a young vigorous company 
challenging the entrenched Bell 
telephone system. For the next 
eight years there were actually two 
telephone companies in Lincoln, 
Nebraska—our Company and the 
Bell system. There were also many 
other towns in Southeast Nebraska 
that had two telephone companies. 


This competition ended shortly 
after LT&T’s purchase in 1912 of 
the Bell properties in 22 counties 
in Southeast Nebraska. This put 
LT&T into the telephone business 
in a much wider area than it had 
been before. In towns where we 
found our newly acquired tele- 
phone system was in competition 
with another we either sold our 
property or bought the other to 
consolidate telephone service into 
one system. 


This brought us into the era of 
the publicly regulated utility. 
There was no longer competition. 
Or was there? 


Maybe there wasn’t another tele- 
phone company in town any more, 
but LT&T was acutely aware of 
competition and we talked about 
it among ourselves. 


Back in the early days of long 
distance telephone calls, the costs 
were high. Western Union did a 
thriving business in sending tele- 
grams. Uncle Sam’s postal service 
looked real attractive to money- 
minded businessmen. 


This competition was so real that 
LT&T organized its own telegraph 
service — The Postal Telegraph 
Company, complete with mes- 
senger boys and all. This business 
was eventually discontinued and 
gradually long distance calling be- 
came so inexpensive that sending 
of personal telegrams became al- 
most a thing of the past. 


So there was no longer any com- 
petition. Or was there? 

Certainly we didn’t feel the pres- 
sure of competition from a tele- 
graph service, but there was an- 
other kind of competition we 
talked about quite a bit among 
ourselves. 

We talked about the competition 
for the customer’s discretionary 
dollar. As we reached the point 
where the home without a tele- 
phone was a rarity we began to sell 
“extras” — extension phones, col- 
ored phones, fancy models, door 
answering service, etc. People 
could get along without them. We 
were in competition with other 
companies to make our customers 
want telephone extras more than 
they wanted other luxuries. 

We also talked about the compe- 
tition for the investment dollar and 
for qualified employees. We still 
have that type of competition. 
Now we face another type of com- 
petition. For the first time in 
nearly six decades, in a very real 
way, there is another telephone 
company in town. In fact, it’s a 
whole new generation of telephone 
suppliers who have come to town. 

It’s not the same kind of compe- 
tition that we had in the early 
years of our existence, but these 
companies are out to take business 
away from us—to woo away large 
PBX and commercial customers. 

Most people date this competi- 
tion back to 1968 and the Carter- 
fone decision. And that brings us 
to another story. 


ACK IN the 1960’s Thomas Carter 

invented an acoustic-inductive 
coupling device to interconnect 
customer-owned two way radio 
systems with the public telephone 
network. 

The most obvious users were the 
owners of two way radio systems 
such as those installed in trucks 


and cars. The mobile radio user 
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called a central dispatcher and the 
dispatcher could dial any party 
over the regular telephone net- 
work. By placing the handset of 
his telephone in the Carterfone, the 
dispatcher could connect the two 
parties. 


Similarly anybody with a phone 
could place a call to a two way 
radio. 


It was a great idea. But there 
was one problem. Telphone com- 
panies for years had prohibited the 
use of all but a few interconnected 
devices. They wanted to protect 
the telephone network from any 
equipment which might cause trans- 
mission problems or interfere with 
signalling or other functions of the 
system. 

Mr. Carter didn’t think his device 
would cause problems. So, on No- 
vember 29, 1965, he filed a civil 
antitrust suit against AT&T and 
General Telephone Company of the 
Southwest. Courts decided that the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was the agency which should 
decide whether the telephone com- 
panies’ restriction was reasonable. 

Two and a half years later, on 
June 27, 1968, the FCC announced 
its decision. The tariff which pro- 
hibited interconnection of “foreign” 
devices was unlawful. This deci- 
sion applied to all telephone com- 
panies. 

The Commission said, “Our con- 
clusion here is that a customer de- 
siring to use an interconnecting de- 
vice to improve the utility to him 
of both the telephone system and a 
private radio system should be able 
to do so, so long as the interconnec- 
tion does not adversely affect the 
telephone company’s operations or 
the telephone system’s utility for 
others.” 

The Commission commented that 
‘The vice of the present tariff... 
is that it prohibits the use of harm- 
less as well as harmful devices.” 


It's a new kind of game for the Telephone 
companies, a new kind of competition 


The FCC did say that the tele- 
phone companies could set reason- 
able standards to protect the net- 
work and could still prohibit the 
use of harmful devices— any at- 
tachment that might interfere with 
the network or present a hazard. 


The decision opened the door for 
the interconnection with the tele- 
phone network of any device that 
was not harmful. This could be a 
privately owned PBX system, or a 
telephone instrument as well as a 
Carterfone. No longer was the tele- 
phone company the only one who 
could provide PBX service or sell 
telephones. 

Private companies began to en- 
vision the telephone companies as 
providing only the circuits wit 
them selling PBX systems to indi- 
vidual businesses. 


They have quickly organized and 
are now out beating the bushes to 
sell various firms their own pri- 
vately owned systems. 

Although this competition seems 
to have sprung up suddenly after 
the Carterfone decision, a number 
of other exceptions to the “our 
equipment only” rule had prepared 
the way. 


To give some examples, railroads 
developed their own telephone sys- 
vems way back when telephone 
companies were just getting start- 
ed. There were privately owned 
telephone systems in dangerous 
places, such as mines, elevator 
shafts and along pipelines. The 
owners installed and maintained 
their own equipment and in some 
cases we interconnected it to the 
telephone network. 


Some government agencies, such 
as police, fire departments and 
military bases, had their own sys- 
tems too. 

Then there were things like pag- 
ing systems, business machines and 
announcement and recording equip- 


ment which were considered out- 


side our usual type of business. 


Also, in the late 1950’s, telephone 
companies began to allow mechani- 
cal devices which did not affect 
telephone service. These included 
shoulder rests, attachments for the 
partially deaf and voice silencers. 
Customers could also arrange to 
connect their own Teletype ma- 
chines to our circuits. 


When computers became a big 
thing, telephone companies began 
to permit electrical connection of 
these devices to the telephone net- 
work. 


And of course there were also 
those who set up their own internal 
communications networks not con- 
nected to the telephone system. 


These all helped to set the stage 
for the Carterfone decision, which 
has been upheld by the courts. 


It’s a new kind of game for the 
telephone companies, a new type of 
competition. And there is still an- 
other player in this game. 


\G HILE ONE group of people was 
trying to get authority to con- 
nect their equipment to the nation- 
wide telephone network, another 
group was aiming at getting into 
the business of transmitting mes- 
sages over the long distances. 

In 1960, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission issued a decision 
that opened the frequencies above 
890 megacycles to use by non-wire 
line carriers—that is, to gas and 
pipeline companies and anyone else 
who wanted to build his own 
microwave facilities for his own 
use. 

Then on December 31, 1963, an 
Jllinois radio dealer and repairman 
applied to start a company to oper- 
ate microwave facilities between 
Chicago and St. Louis. He wanted 
to lease these facilities to private 
subscribers at rates lower than 
those charged by telephone com- 
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panies. He proposed to transmit 
both voice and data. 

Seven and a half years of Com- 
mission hearings and court appeals 
followed. The telephone companies 
took the position that the new en- 
trants into the communications 
field were just trying to “skim the 
cream” off of existing markets—to 
pick out and serve only the highest 
profit portion of the communica- 
tions needs. The applicants said 
they were seeking to serve new 
markets. 

On May 26, 1971, the FCC an- 
nounced a free entry policy in in- 
terstate private line and specialized 
common carrier services. Appli- 
cants only had to meet certain tech- 
nical and financial requirements 
and to assure there would be no 
harmful electrical interferences. 
Established carriers could file new 
tariffs to compete with the new 
entrants, but they couldn’t use 
revenues from their telephone ser- 
vices to subsidize their competitive 
services. 

What effect this new type of 
competition will have on the tele- 
phone business is not yet clear. It 
could result in a change from the 
traditional system of averaging 
costs of handling all long distance 
message transmission and charging 
by the distance. 

The telephone industry questions 
that there is really a “new market” 
for microwave services not now be- 
ing met or being planned for. 

Another question raised is wheth- 
er the public is best served by a 
regulated monopoly or by a com- 
petitive system. And how impor- 
tant is the nation-wide average 
pricing policy now used? What ef- 
fect will abandoning this policy 
have on telephone customers? 

Also unanswered at this time is 
the regulatory role of the FCC in a 
Wide-open competition situation 
and also the role of the state com- 
missions. 


Some predict that the competi- 
tion will be good for the telephone 
industry. Others believe that large 
users will benefit and small cus- 
tomers will suffer. 

There are a lot of unanswered 
questions, but this new competi- 
tion in hauling of long distance 
voice and data messages will cer- 
tainly have an effect on the tele- 
phone industry. It will make our 
business different. 


HAT’S OUR new competition 

like? What are some of their 
strong points? How tough can they 
compete? 

For one thing, the competition 
knows us very well. They ought to. 
Many of their people are former 
telephone employees — both Bell 
and Independent. Even if this 
weren’t so, telephone rates, services 
and equipment are all open to pub- 
lic scrutiny. After all, we are a 
regulated business. 

For another thing, the competi- 
tion is flexible. A customer can 
buy equipment outright or lease it, 
perhaps with an option to buy 


later. He can purchase a mainte- 
nance contract from the supplier, 
find his own maintenance supplier 
or train his own people to handle 
it. He has lots of options in the way 
of equipment. 

The competition likes to talk 
about price. It usually sounds 
pretty good to the customer be- 
cause our competition doesn’t have 
to mention the “hidden costs.” 
These are costs the customer 
doesn’t have if he uses our tele- 
phone system, but would have if 
he gets his from our competition. 

This new competition is most 
likely to go after our big customers 
—the ones with the big PBX sys- 
tems. His best chance is with a 
customer who focuses in hard on 
price, who just wants something 
different that we don’t offer, or 
who perhaps has had an unhappy 
experience with our Company. 

Our competition is highly com- 
petitive, but we can compete, too. 

One of the things we have going 
for us is our reputation. Sure, we 
have all heard about the big tele- 
phone problems in other parts of 
the country. We have certainly 
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made some goofs ourselves and 
have some disappointed customers. 
But over all we are giving good 
service and have been doing it for 
years. Our customers recognize 
this. 


However, more than this is 
needed to meet the challenge of 
our new competition. 


Hoe’ ARE WE going about meet- 
ing this new competition we are 
now facing? We are doing several 
things. 

One of these is our “Ongoing 
People Program” which is empha- 
sizing to the public that we are a 
company made up of people who 
are vitally interested in giving 
good service. 

Another is keeping ourselves in- 
formed about our competition and 
the need to maintain good customer 
relations. This article is intended 
to help do this. 

Then we are making increased 
efforts to make available to all of 
our customers modernized, updated 
equipment—new models of equip- 
ment and a wider range of it. 


Were ready to meet this challenge by 
giving better service than anyone else 


An example of this is our recent 
offerings of new Decorator tele- 
phones and the new Candlestick 
model. We are also making a wider 
range of more sophisticated and in- 
tricate telephone equipment avail- 
able to business customers. We are 
ready to supply equipment from 
several different manufacturers. 

Recently we reorganized our 
Marketing Department with the 
aim of having more people—more 
representatives — contacting our 
customers on a continuing basis to 
keep them informed of new tele- 
phone developments. This move is 
also keeping us in closer contact 
with our customers’ needs and 
wishes. 

We are now using scheduled cus- 
tomer contacts to assure that we 
work closely with the people we 
serve. 

We've pepped up our advertising 
program and broadened it. The ads 
carrying the theme that the tele- 
phone company is ‘“(employee’s 
name) and 1700 other human be- 
ings” is one of the things we’ve 
done. Then we’ve put more em- 


20 questions for a customer to 
ask about communications sys- 
tems: 

1. Can you add new features 
at reasonable cost? 

2. Will you get professional 
consulting as part of the 
deal? 

3. Are all parts and supplies 
readily available locally? 

4. Who will train your peo- 
ple to use the equipment? 

5. Does the warranty cover 
everything or just key 
components? 

6. Are performance terms 
clearly spelled out in 
your contract? 

7. Is maintenance included 
in the total purchase 


price? 
8. How much will parts and 
labor cost for mainte- 


phasis on established offerings like 
our electronic secretary as well as 
the new equipment we offer. We’ve 
even used color in newspaper ads. 


While no formal training pro- 
gram has been adopted, Marketing 
personnel have read, studied and 
examined a wide range of material 
on the new competition and how 
we can meet it. At staff meetings 
they are discussing the various ap- 
proaches we might make towards 
a customer who is considering 
going to our competition and the 
kind of questions to bring up — 
questions our competition certainly 
won’t ask. We’ve listed in a sepa- 
rate box 20 of them we think a 
customer should ask before he 
signs a contract with one of our 
competitors. 


That’s how we are meeting the 
interconnect competition — from 
the Companies who are hoping to 
sell our customers telephone equip- 
ment we’ve always before pro- 
vided. 


In a similar way, the telephone 
industry is meeting the challenge 


What are the hours of 
your maintenance repre- 
sentative? 

10. How long will it take a 
serviceman to fix a minor 
problem? A major system 
failure? 

11. What kind of training has 
your maintenance repre- 
sentative had? 

12. Who will keep records 
and coordinate rearrange- 
ments, removals and ad- 
ditions of phones? 

13. Will you need the help of 
advisers, installers or re- 
pair people next year as 
often as you have this 
year? How much _ will 
their services cost? 

14. Are there penalties for 

removing equipment you 


from specialized common carriers 
who hope to sell inter-city message 
carrying service. 

LT&T is unusual in that it is one 
of the few Independent Telephone 
companies which has its own toll 
facilities. Specialized common car- 
riers are competition for us, too. 

We're putting renewed emphasis 
on the things we’ve always done. 
That is, we are re-emphasizing our 
efforts to provide and maintain a 
high quality of service and good 
dependability with adequate back- 
up facilities. 

some of the specialized carriers 
who want to compete with the tele- 
phone companies have no back-up 
facilities of their own. They want 
to use as their back-up the nation- 
wide telephone system! 

While we are facing a new kind 
of competition, competition is not 
new to us. We’re ready to meet this 
challenge by giving better service 
than anybody else. After all, we’ve 
had nearly 70 years of experience 
in serving our customers and that 
experience is something none of 
our competitors can offer. 


If you move, who will 
move your communica- 
tions system? What will 
it cost? 


16. Who will pay to insure 
your new equipment? 


17. Must you pay personal 
property taxes on your 
new equipment? 


18. What could you earn on 
the money you'd spend to 
buy a system? 

19. How long has the supplier 
been in the communi- 
cations business? Can it 
help you when you have 
a really tough problem 
that takes advanced tech- 
nological know-how? 


20. If your business burns 
down, who will pay to re- 
place your system? 
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Service 
Anniversaries 


Guy Artz Phil Garvey Mildred Hughes 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Years 


Vera Norvell 


Charles Kermoade 
Beatrice 


John Keogh 
Hastings 


Carl Franzen 
York 


W. M. Sherman Esther Jewell L. Anderson 
Lincoln Lincoln Ashland 


Arlo Stahly Rita Vyhlidal 
Lincoln 


Bonnie Coulter 
Lincoln Hastings 


NOT PICTURED 


Don Leber 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Wesley MacKenzie 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Ramona Anderson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Ardeth Burkey 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Terry Duba 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Linda Gillispie 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Wayne Rezac 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Sterling Roth 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Carole Waller 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Years 
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Verda Riekenberg 
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Lonnie Ganzel R. Heidbrink 


Billie Lorenzen 
Plattsmouth Geneva Lincoln Beatrice 
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Czech festival at Wilber 


/ANT TO take an extra vacation 

this year? 

Or have you already spent your 
vacation money on something else, 
or scheduled a project like house- 
painting for your time off? Does it 
look like you’re stuck at home? 

Either way, the Blue Valley Trail 
Association may have a way for you 
to shake loose and get away from it 
all for a mini-vacation. You can do 


Crystai Springs park at Fairbury 
Doane College Campus at Crete 
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it in a day, a weekend or several 
days. 

Four towns, all served by LT&T, 
cooperate in the Blue Valley Trail 
program. They are Crete, Wilber, 
Fairbury and Beatrice and they all 
have things to see and do at any 
time, plus a schedule of special 
activities. 

The tour was set up a year ago. 
It got started late in the 1971 sea- 
son, but still accomplished quite a 
bit. Purpose of the program is to 
promote Tourism—to “pull people 
off of Interstate 80” to see an inter- 
esting part of Nebraska. It is also 
hoped to stimulate an interest in 
Nebraska by Nebraskans. 

The Blue Valley Trail is set up 
on an unusual “tours within a tour” 
plan. Or you could call it “circles 
within a circle.” 

We’ve printed the over all map 
for you. Visitors to our state can 
get similar guides at rest areas 
along the interstate highway. At 
each of the four major towns tak- 
ing part you can get a “local” circle 
tour map, showing additional points 
of interest. 

This lets a vacationer tailor his 
travel to his interests and time. He 
could swing through the whole 
route in one day or concentrate in 
any one area. He could stay over- 
night at any of the towns and spend 
more time seeing and doing things. 

The beauty of it all for a South- 
east Nebraskan is that it’s so close 
to home and so inexpensive. 
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Blue Valley Trail 


offers Nebraskans 


An Extra 
Vacation 


What can you see and do so close 
to home? 

There’s the Doane College Cen- 
tennial set for July 1, 2, and 3 at 
Crete. There’s the annual free 
Camp-in at Crystal Springs Park in 
Fairbury the last full weekend in 
July. 

If you like the rustic atmosphere 
of county fairs, there is one on the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of the first full week in August at 
Fairbury; one at Beatrice on Au- 
gust 7th-11th; and one at Crete Au- 
gust 17-20. 

The famed annual Czech Festival 
at Wilber will take place the first 
Saturday and Sunday in August— 
the 5th and 6th this year. 

There’s a Flea Market at Steele 
City, south of Fairbury, the third 
Sunday in September. 

These are all special events. 
There are other things to see and 
do the rest of the time. It’s all so 
close to home that you might have 
overlooked it. 

If you want to show the kids some 
history, or if you are a history and 
museum buff yourself, here are 
some things that will interest you: 
®The Homestead National Monu- 

ment and museum at Beatrice, 
where you can see how pioneers 
lived and worked. The site is the 
farm of Daniel Freeman, the na- 
tion’s first homesteader. 

@®The Oregon Trail and Pony Ex- 
press routes, which pass through 
Jefferson County near Fairbury 
and Steele City. 


@® Historic buildings and a bank 
museum, open Sunday afternoons 
at Steele City. A museum open 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons 


at Fairbury. A Czech museum — 


Open Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at Wilber. A Czech bakery 
in that town, open weekdays and 
weekend afternoons, where you 
can get Czech bread and pastries. 


@A Czech Settler’s monument be- 
tween Wilber and Crete. 

If you like old fashioned band 
concerts, Wilber has one every Sat- 
urday evening in the summer at 
8: 30. 


Like to camp and fish? There 
are several sites with all sorts of 
free goodies in this Blue Valley 
Trail area. 

@ At Beatrice there is the Rockford 
State Lake and Recreation area 
four miles east and two miles 
south of town. 

® Both Chautauqua Park and Riv- 
erside Park in Beatrice have free 
camping facilities, including elec- 
trical hookups, rest rooms, and 
showers, plus fishing, hiking, pic- 
nic areas and playground equip- 
ment. 

®Crystal Springs park at Fairbury 
is also a free camping area with 
electrical hookups, etc., and it 
also has lakes for fishing and 
boating and a miniature zoo. 

@ Alexandria State Lakes area 
northwest of Fairbury has fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, camp 
sites, showers and restrooms, also 
free. 

@Crete’s 104 acre Tuxedo Park has 
trailer and camper hookups, rest 
rooms, baseball fields, play area, 
horseshoe pits, roller skating and 
other facilities. 

@Blue Stem Lakes area east of 
Crete has fishing, boating and 
campsite facilities. 

The Blue Valley Trail is a new 
concept for promoting what we 
have right in our own area. It’s the 
only one of its kind so far, but it 
shows a lot of promise. 

It might be a way you can get in 
an extra mini-vacation this year— 
or it may offer a relaxing and in- 
teresting trip you thought you’d 
have to do without. 


Blue Valley Trail 


Calendar 
Fairbury Beatrice 
July—Last full weekend: An- August—7th-11th: Gage Coun- 
nual Camp-in at Crystal ty Fair. 
era i hk a Ist-8rd: Doane Coll 
A — Monday, Tuesd uly—lIst-3rd: Doane College 
hare a ee Centennial. 


and Wednesday of first full 


week: Jefferson County August — 17th-20th: Saline 


Fair County Fair at Tuxedo 
Park. 
September— Third Sunday: Wilber 
Annual Flea Market at August — 5th-6th: Annual 
Steele City. Czech Festival. 
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The safe way is the best way 


“. ... to assure so far as possible every working man 


and woman in the nation safe and healthful working 
conditions and to preserve our human resources.” 


as and safe working conditions have been 
preached, practiced and promoted by LT&T for so 
many years that it has become second nature to our 
Supervisors. We've stressed the subject out of honest 
concern for the people we work with, and alongside 
of, daily. 

Now many of the safety practices we’ve been fol- 
lowing because of this concern for each other are 
required by Federal law. 


This law is called the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. It was passed in 1970 and took effect in 
April of 1971. It sets out safety standards for all 
businesses engaged in interstate commerce. 


Says Charles Connors, General Plant Superin- 
tendent, “The Company is considerably ahead of 
some industries because we have had an active 
safety program and an active record keeping sys- 
tem.” In our Company, the Plant Department has 
had primary responsibility for our safety program. 

The new safety act is referred to familiarly as 
“OSHA” and if you haven’t heard this newly manu- 


factured name for the Federal law, you’ll probably 
be hearing it soon. 


The purpose behind the act is the same as the 
philosophy governing the safety program we have 
been following for many years. The thought is to 
protect employees. 


Our Company is in complete agreement with the 
philosophy of OSHA. Says Mr. Connors, “We cer- 
tainly have been safety minded for years. There is 
no question in our minds that the safety require- 
ments are appropriate.” 


In the background as Congress considered and 
passed the Safety and Health act were some frighten- 
ing statistics. 

Each year 14,500 persons are killed as a result of 
industrial accidents. During the past four years, 
more Americans have been killed where they work 
than in the Vietnam War. 

The rate of disabling injuries per million man- 
hours has been steadily mounting for the past 12 
years. Using the lowest count, 2.2 million persons 
are disabled on the job each year with a resulting 
loss of 50 million man days of work and $1.5 billion 
in lost wages. The annual loss to the Gross National 
Product is estimated to be over $8 billion. 


Mr. Connors: ‘Our 
Company is in com- 
plete agreement 
with the philosophy 
of OSHA.” 


Technological advances and new processes in in- 
dustry have introduced new health hazards to em- 
ployees. One source says that a new and potentially 
dangerous toxic chemical is introduced into industry 
every 20 minutes. 


It is these factors which impelled Congress to 
pass OSHA. They felt the hazards of modern indus- 
try were beyond the jurisdiction of a single state. 

OSHA covers two areas of employee safety. They 
are occupational safety and environmental health 
control. 


The first covers the area of providing of safety 
equipment and safe areas in which to work—the pre- 
vention of accidents. 


The second concerns the controlling of things 
which might adversely affect an employee’s health, 
such as excessive noise, fumes, toxic substances, etc. 


Employees as well as the employer have obliga- 
tions under the OSHA rules. 


The employer is responsible for providing work 
and work locations which are free from recognized 
hazards. He is responsible for complying with safety 
and health requirements of OSHA; for posting cer- 
tain notices and keeping certain records; for conduct- 
ing inspections and providing protective equipment 
where necessary and for providing physical exami- 
nations for employees to determine exposure to toxic 
substances. He must post copies of any citations. 

The employee is responsible for complying with 
safety and health regulations of OSHA and his em- 
ployer and for working in a safe manner. He also is 
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Mr. Connors: ‘‘We want our e 
are very receptive of them.” 


responsible for reporting possible hazards and for co- 
operating with inspections. 

LT&T employees accepted this basic responsibility 
long before it was a law. 


“We’ve received continual suggestions,” com- 
mented Mr. Connors. “We want our employees to 
make suggestions,” he stressed. “We are very recep- 
tive of them.” 

Administration of the Safety and Health Act lies 
with the Secretary of Labor and Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 


The act is quite broad and covers a lot of ground. 
“In a lot of the areas OSHA covers it was relatively 
simple to modify and conform our operations to what 
OSHA prescribes,” said Mr. Connors. 


We’ve had a pretty complete accident reporting, 
recording and informing program, but we found 
we’ve had to provide more frequent accident infor- 
mation to employees by bulletin board postings on a 
regular, continual basis. 


“There seems to be quite a bit of OSHA that 
covers proper designation of exits for all buildings 
and we have that program going,” said Mr. Connors. 
OSHA regulations require signs and directional in- 
dication of exits in all work areas. 

In regard to building safety, “we were already 
pretty well in conformity,” said the Plant Depart- 
ment Head, explaining that we have always followed 
the building codes. 

In another area of safety, we’ve been requiring 
the use of goggles for eye protection in many types 
of work, but now we are reinforcing this program by 
making safety glasses available for certain classifica- 
tions of employees. Hard hats have been obtained 
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for some workers and we also have a safety shoe 
program under way. 

For many years we have had first aid kits in work 
areas and motor vehicles. OSHA requires that these 
be approved by the Company Physician. First Aid 
facilities in battery rooms are being improved to 
include eye wash equipment. 

We've always installed the best available fire ex- 
tinguishers in our buildings. Changes will be made 
as new methods and chemicals for extinguishing 
fires are developed. 

We’ve taken noise level readings in the big and 
noisy 15th and M switchroom and found that it falls 
well within the OSHA specified limits. We’ve also 
again tested our garage area for carbon monoxide 
levels—it’s not the first time—and found that the 
area is well within OSHA limits. 

Over the years we’ve had First Aid training for 
many employees. “Probably 50% of our people 
(Plant Department) at one time were card carrying 
First Aid trained,” said Mr. Connors. These cards 
have to be renewed periodically and we are now in 
the process of sending employees to more First Aid 
classes. 

Like other telephone companies, we've basically 
been accident conscious, and we already had high 
safety standards. To us, the new OSHA rules have 
meant mostly a review of, and minor changes in, our 
program. 

The new Safety and Health act is a tough one. 
The penalties for violation are substantial. 

Willful violations can bring fines of up to $10,000. 
Serious violations which cause a probability of 
death or serious physical harm have mandatory 
fines of up to $1,000 each. There’s a $1,000 per day 
fine for violations which persist after the allowed 
time for correction. 

We are in complete agreement with the philoso- 
phy behind the Safety and Health law. We’ve al- 
ready proved the value of safety. 

It saves time, it saves pain and suffering, it saves 
human resources and it saves money. It’s always 
been a good business practice. Now it is also re- 
quired by law. 


, i bon monoxide and 
We've again tested our garage area for car 
found that it is well within OSHA limits. 
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Scenes from Company Bowling Activities 
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A) Faerie you’ve heard them called the “Sunset 
1Vl Years.” Or you might have run across the term 
“Leisure Life.’ You could have picked up still other, 
less happy, words describing the years of retirement. 


Whether retirement is a time of happy activity or 
one of restriction and denial depends on health—and 
money. 


If you are like most people you'll agree that 
ideally, retirement is that time of life when you turn 
away from productive work to leisure and travel, fun 
and recreation. It’s a time when you live on accumu- 
lated resources. Philosophers and poets compare it 
to the well-earned rest that comes at the end of a 
day of work. 

At its worst, retirement is little different from un- 
employment—a time of life when you are dependent 
on the charity of others or government welfare. 

Nobody can guarantee that you'll have a happy 
retirement because there are too many factors like 
personality and health involved. But as an LT&T 
employee, you have something going for you. 

That something is retirement income—a pension 
plan—income which supplements Social Security. 

The pension plan is rather complex. It’s some- 
thing that has been changed and improved over 
many years. Several changes have been made. re- 
cently, so this is a good time to take a look at the 
pension program. 

The big questions about the pension plan are 
‘When can I retire?” and “How much will I get?” 

The plan has multiple answers to these questions. 
Remember, we told you it was complex. 

You can retire on pension because of age and ser- 
vice or you can retire because of disability. 

In the first place, you have to retire when you 
reach 65 years of age. If you have at least 15 years of 
service with the Company, you qualify for a pension 
at that age. 


LT&T's Pension Program 


Key to a Happy 
Leisure Life 


You can, upon request, retire with a pension if 
you are 55 years of age or older and have 20 years 
or more of service. 


If the Benefit Committee approves your case as 
appropriate for such action, you may retire at any 
age if you have 30 or more years of service or at the 
age of 00 if you have at least 25 years of service. 


As of June 1, these requirements for early retire- 
ment apply to all employees. Previously some had 
been excepted. 


If you are totally disabled because of either sick- 
ness or injury and have 15 or more years of service, 
you may be retired on a disability pension. 


Now, how about that other question, how much 
will you get? That depends on the length of your 
service and your earnings. 


Your pension is figured on the basis of your aver- 
age annual pay for the last five years before you 
retire. You are allowed one per cent of this amount 
for each year of service you have accumulated. 


The minimum pension for an employee with 20 
years of service was increased last year to $110 a 
month. A retired employee who is 65 or older and 
who had 20 years of service at the time of retirement, 
will receive no less than $125 a month. This mini- 
mum is adjusted proportionately for those with less 
than 20 years of service. 

It may look to you like the Company is trying to 
encourage early retirements. Not so. Purpose of 
the pension plan is just the opposite. 

In the eyes of LT&T, there’s no substitute for ex- 
perience. Many employees measure their service in 
decades and the Company wants to keep it that way. 

Purpose of the pension plan is to encourage young 
employees to stay with LT&T. It is also to provide 
retired employees with an equitable income. 
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The pension plan provides for the discounting of 
pensions taken before age 55. The discount is one 
half of one per cent for each month below age 59d 


that the pension is taken. This amounts to 6% per 


year. If you should retire when you reach 54 years 
of age, the amount of your pension would be reduced 
by 6%. 

The discount does not apply to pensions because 
of disability. 

The idea is to discourage any retirement below 
the age of 55 unless there are compelling reasons 
for it. 


Next year, effective June 1, 1973, there wll be a 
change in the program, which will encourage those 
over 55 to continue to work. At that time the pension 
formula will be increased to 142% per year for ser- 
vice between the ages of 55 and 65. 


This provision may also encourage an older, ex- 
perienced, person to join the Company in spite of 
the fact he will have a relatively short service when 
he retires at 65. 

Another big question is “What happens to my 
pension when I die?” 

That depends on what you decide to do. If you 
choose, you can pick (at least 90 days before retir- 
ing) an optional plan that will pay a surviving “an- 
nuitant” a reduced pension. The annuitant can be 
only a spouse or a parent and has to be named spe- 
cifically before you retire. 

Your pension will be reduced by an amount com- 
puted on an actuarial basis, taking the age of the 
annuitant into consideration. If the annuitant sur- 
vives you, then one third of the amount of your 
reduced pension will be paid to the annuitant for the 
rest of his or her life. This annuitant’s pension is 
paid only after the person receiving it has reached 
the age of 55. 

The first of this year an important change was 
made in this survivor’s option. Now if an employee 
who is eligible for a pension dies before receiving 
the pension, he will be assumed to have chosen the 
survivor’s option and the annuity will be paid to the 
surviving spouse. Again, the restriction is made that 
it will not be paid until after the survivor reaches 99 
years of age. 

It takes an actuary to figure the exact pension 
you'll get under this optional annuitant plan so we 
can’t give you a rule of thumb. Usually the reduction 
in the basic pension is small enough that the 
option is considered a good thing by an employee 
nearing retirement. 


As you begin actual plans for retirement, the 
Company can give you specific information on the 
option. 


These are the main features of LT&T’s recently 
improved retirement program. It’s a big part of the 
total benefit program you have as an LT&T em- 
ployee. It'll give you a good start towards a happy, 


secure retirement. 


ward Spahnle 


Howard Spahnle Notes 40 Years 


[Faget years ago Howard Spahnle went to work 
for LT&T. It was the heart of the “Great Depres- 
sion” and people who were able to find jobs were 
generally happy to take anything at all. 

In looking back over his four decades of employ- 
ment with the telephone company, Howard com- 
mented, “I’ve heard people answer the question 
‘would you do the same thing if you could do it 
over?’ I can’t see any answer but ‘yes’ ”’. 

Mr. Spahnle’s long service was recognized by the 
Company at a luncheon held at the Cornhusker hotel 
in Lincoln on April 3, a few days earlier than the 
actual anniversary of April 11. 

Tyler Ryan, Company Vice President, commented 
on his long personal association with Mr. Spahnle 
and on the fact that their careers have often been 
parallel. 

Howard started as a Salesman, and became a 
District Manager at the same time that Mr. Ryan was 
a District Manager. ‘“‘We were the last District Man- 
agers,’ commented the Vice President in referring 
to a reorganization which abolished that position. 

“T’m constantly amazed at all the things that are 
happening. We do have to adjust to changing condi- 
tions all the time,” said Mr. Ryan. 

Turning to Mr. Spahnle, he declared, “We do 
appreciate your long tenure with the Company 
through all these changing conditions. It’s been im- 
portant to have the continuity of service. It’s the 
kind of faithful service you have given us that has 
enabled us to make the growth we have made.” 

Acting for Company President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., who was unable to be present, Mr. Ryan pre- 
sented Spahnle with a 40-year service emblem. He 
also gave him a replica of the front page of a Lincoln 
paper of April 11, 1932 and noted that stories in the 
news on the day that Howard started work dealt 
with the Lindbergh kidnapping; a move by the U. S. 
to ban offensive weapons; and a serious farm acci- 
dent. 

Howard commented that the “Company has been 
especially good to me. There have been a lot of 
pleasant things and a couple of unpleasant ones. 
I’m happy I made the choice to stay with the Tele- 
phone Company—lI’ve got to Know a lot of nice 
people.” 
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V. Baum Heads for New Life 
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@® VAUGHN Baum closed up his desk for the last 
time April 28 and headed for a new type of living. 
After nearly 38 years with the Company he has re- 
tired several years before the mandatory age. 

The Baums have sold their home in Lincoln. “It 
was too big for us,” he explained, and have purchased 
a 31-foot trailer and a powerful pickup truck to pull 
it 

They made plans to leave May 28, allowing some 
time at the house because Vaughn still had quite a 
bit of getting ready to do around the house right after 
he retired. ‘We lived there for 27 years,’ he ex- 
plained. 

Their plans are to go to Canada for two or three 
months, where they will fish. Then they’ll take off 
for the West Coast and later winter in Texas and 
Arizona or ‘wherever our nose is,’ says Vaughn. 

Baum’s first experience with LT&T was in 1928 
while he was still a teenager. He worked at various 
times during the next several years, as a Groundman 
and a Lineman’s Helper. In 1935 he became a 
Splicer’s Helper and his service has been continuous 
since then. He has also worked as a Cable Splicer, 
Advanced Clerk, Facilityman and since 1970 in the 
Engineering Department. 

The Baums are looking forward to their new 
life of leisure and to going places and doing things 
with several trailering friends. 


Mary Tice to ‘Rest Up’ 


® MARY TICE ended a telephone career of 28 years 
as she retired the first of June. Her immediate plans 
were a little indefinite, but she did mention that 
“T’ve got to rest up.” 

She plans to remain in Lincoln through mid-sum- 
mer at least, but expects to travel to Colorado to see a 


a) 


sister and to California to see a couple of other 
sisters later on. 

“I’m going to live a little,” she said. 

Mary first worked for LT&T in 1926 as an Assis- 
tant Head Cook. Later she became Head Cook, but 
she left the Company in 1929. She returned to tele- 
phone work in 1947 as a Cook in the Lincoln cafeteria 
and also worked as Assistant Matron and Stewardess. 

In 1955 Mary became a Lounge Room Attendant 
in the Traffic Department and she remained in that 
capacity until she retired. 

She says she’ll miss “my girls” in the Traffic De- 
partment, but she’s looking forward to an active re- 
tirement, seeing her many friends in Lincoln, and 
perhaps even taking a class in embroidery. 
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New Interest for Hoffman 


@® OLIVER G. Hoffman brought a telephone career 
of nearly 25 years to a close June 1 as he retired. 

He has been with LT&T since July of 1947 when 
he started as a Switchman. He worked at this job for 
several years, then was called to active duty in the 
Navy in September of 1950. 

He returned to civilian life in May of 1952 and 
stepped into the responsibilities of Installer-Repair- 
man, COE. A year later he became an Equipment 
Repairman and in 1957 an Engineer. He closed out 
his career as an Engineer in the Transmission and 
Protection section of the Engineering Department. 

Prior to coming to LT&T, Ollie had worked as a 
mechanic, carpenter, plumber, farm hand and some 
other occupations. 

One of his first projects now that he’s retired is 
the restoration of a 1940 Ford, one which he bought 


new and has kept ever since. He also plans to spend 
some time at Horseshoe Bend Lake, building a cabin 
and fishing. 

Mr. Hoffman definitely plans an active retirement. 
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Dorothy Appleman Retires 


@® DOROTHY Appleman closed a telephone career 
of a little over 21 years on May 27 as she took an 
early retirement. 

Dorothy came to work for LT&T 
in March of 1951 as an Operator at 
the old “horseshoe” board at the 
14th and M building in Lincoln. 
Later a new board was installed in 
the 15th & M building and Dorothy 
worked there. 

When the directory assistance 
function, then known as “informa- 
tion” was divided from toll operat- 
ing Dorothy remained as a toll op- 
erator in what became Traffic Unit I. 

“I have been wanting to do some things,” she said 
of her retirement. “I’m just going to enjoy myself and 
family.” 

Her plans include a trip to Idaho to visit a friend 
in June and it may also include some fishing—“any- 
thing to get outside; I love to be outdoors,” she 
commented. 

Dorothy says she’s been saving and planning for 
retirement for a long time and she’s looking forward 
to new leisure with happy anticipation. 


Promotion, Title Change 


Joan Winders, from Stenographer 
to Personnel Staff Assistant, Per- 
sonnel. 


Moore, Grant Take Course 


@ CHARLES J. Moore of Lincoln and Larry D. 
Grant of Waverly have completed a special study 
course at GTE Automatic Electric’s Training Center 
at Northlake, Illinois. 

They studied the function, operation, testing and 
maintenance of electronic telephone exchange equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Grant has been with LT&T since 1963, when 
he started as a Groundman. He has worked as a 
Splicer’s Helper, Splicer, Combinationman and 
Switchman before becoming an Installer-Repairman, 
COE. 

Mr. Moore first worked for LT&T in a temporary 
capacity in 1960 and became a permanent employee 
in 1963. He has worked in the capacities of Lineman 
and Combinationman and is now a Switchman. 
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Charles Arnold, 
new President of 
Nebraska _ Tele- 
phone Association 


® CHARLES Arnold, General Commercial Superin- 
tendent, has been elected President of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association. He succeeds Hugh Hunt, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Hunt Telephone Properties of 
Blair, Nebraska. 


Mr. Arnold was elected at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting, held May 5 at Grand Island. Vice Pres- 


Sorensen, Templin Graduate 


® RICHARD E. Sorensen and William L. Templin 
have recently completed a study course on the func- 
tion operation, testing and maintenance of dial PBX 
equipment. 

The course took place at the Automatic Electric 
Training Center at Northlake, Illinois. 

Mr. Sorensen, a resident of Lincoln, is an Install- 
er-Repairman, PBX. He has been with LT&T over 17 
years. He is a graduate of the College View High 
School and a veteran of the U. S. Air Force. 

Mr. Templin, who lives in Palmyra, is also an 
Installer Repairman, PBX. He has been with the 
Company for over 19 years. He is a graduate of Lin- 
coln High School. 


Sorensen and Templin 
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Arnold Heads State Association 
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ident of the Association is William Sandman, Mana- 
ger of the Diller Telephone Company. 

Mr. Arnold has been with LT&T for 22 years and 
has worked in a variety of assignments. The early 
part of his telephone career was in the Plant Depart- 
ment. Since 1957 he has been in the Commercial 
Department where he served as a Commercial Repre- 
sentative, Service Engineer, Area Sales Supervisor, 
Sales Supervisor and Field Commercial Supervisor 
before becoming Superintendent. 

He has been active in community affairs and is 
now a Director of the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce. He’s a Past President of the Lincoln Junior 
Chamber and of the Cornhusker Council of Boy 
Scouts. He now serves on the Executive Board of 
the Scouts and has served as a director of many 
other organizations. 

The Nebraska Telephone Association which Mr. 
Arnold will head for the next year is made up of 
personnel from Nebraska’s 60 different telephone 
companies. 

Featured speaker at the 1972 meeting was Robert 
Marland, Chairman of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission. 

Elected to the Association Board of Directors 
were Phil Nelson, Hamilton County Telephone Com- 
pany; Richard Hunt, Hunt Telephone Properties; 
Willard Raile, Benkelman Telephone Company; 
William Sandman, Diller Telephone Company; and 
James Nevitt, Northwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Other directors are Neil Young, Cozad; Gene Sav- 
age, Scottsbluff; Pat Carey, Petersburg; N.H. Loseke, 
Columbus; William Beat, Burwell; and Loris Ander- 
son, Lynch. 


Thelma Wisen Promoted 


Left: Thelma Wi- 
sen, Chief Service 
Opr. 
Right: Kay Culver, 
Ass‘t Chief Service 
Opr. 


@® THELMA R. Wisen has been named Chief Service 
Operator in Lincoln Area Plant, replacing Loulse 
Roth, who passed away in April. 

Replacing Mrs. Wisen as Assistant Chief Service 
Operator is Kathleen H. Culver, who has been Per- 
sonnel Staff Assistant. 

Mrs. Wisen has over 21 years of service with 
LT&T. She came to the Service Department in Au- 
gust of 1950 as Service Operator and became Assist- 
ant Chief Service Operator in 1953. She also worked 


briefly as Acting Contract Chief Operator at Ray- 


mond in 1949. 

Mrs. Wisen is the daughter of the late John Schull- 
ing, who was an LT&T employee for many years. 

Mrs. Culver has been with LT&T for nearly 12 
years. Her first employment with the Company came 
in the summer of 1944 while she was in High School. 
She worked briefly then as an Operator. In 1960 she 
returned to LT&T to work in the Personnel Depart- 
ment, where she has remained since. Prior to that 
she was employed by Bankers Life, Nebraska. 


Death Claims Wilbur Wolfe 


® DEATH swiftly and unexpectedly struck Wilbur 
S. Wolfe, Lincoln Area Plant employee, on May 12. 
He was 51 years old. 

Bill had appeared to be in good health and his 

death came as a great shock to his 
fellow employees. He had worked 
his usual shift on May 12, then re- 
turned to his home at Milford. 

A mother-in-law from Kansas 
had traveled to Nebraska that day 
to be here for commencement exer- 
1 cises for Bill’s daughter a few days 
' jater. Bill had driven to the bus 
station in Lincoln to meet her and 
it was there he was stricken by the 
attack which claimed his life. 

Mr. Wolfe had over 22 years of service with LT&T. 
His first assignment was as Switchman at Milford in 
1949 and later he worked in the same job at Lincoln. 
He was promoted in 1954 to Installer-Repairman, 
COE, and in 1971 to Circuit Order Foreman in the 
Lincoln Area Plant. 

Bill was the type of man his supervisors came 
to depend on, one who was quiet and efficient. 

Survivors include his wife, the former Velda Wil- 
liams, also an LT&T employee, and two daughters. 

Funeral services were held Monday, May 15, at 
the Milford Assembly of God church. Burial was at 
the Blue Mound Cemetery in Milford. 


Jess Ellis Claimed by Death 


@ JESS E. Ellis, retired from Plant, died Sunday, 
April 30, at Albuquerque, N. M. He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Ellis had nearly 30 years of service with 
LT&T. His service date was January of 1931. He 
worked in Construction, then later as a Janitor and 
Building Serviceman. In 1949 he became a Shopman 
and later an Equipment Repairman. He retired in 
October of 1960. 

Right after his retirement, Jess moved to Albu- 
querque, N. M., to be near two of his sons. 

An active man in his younger days, he liked to 
hunt. Since his retirement he had become active in 
church work in Albuquerque. 

Recently his health began to fail and about a 


week before his death he suffered a rib injury in a 
fall. While he was still hospitalized from this acci- 
dent, a stroke claimed his life. 

Funeral Services took place May 2 at Albuquerque. 


Bert Kline Passes Away 


@® DEATH claimed Bert D. Kline, Superior, retired 
Plant Department employee, on May 18. 

Mr. Kline had over 37 years of service with LT&T 
= when he retired in 1957. Almost all 

of it was in the Superior area and 
he was reputed to know the Guide 

| Rock exchange plant by memory. 
| He started his career asa Ground- 
man in 1919. As was common in 
| those times, he had several breaks 
in his service, but these were of 
only a few months duration. He 
worked in several Plant capacities 
and was a “bug hunter” when he 


retired. 

An enthusiastic fisherman, one of Bert’s first acts 
upon retiring 15 years ago was to head for the Ozarks 
to engage in that sport. He also enjoyed camping. 

He remained in Superior after retirement, among 
the many friends he had made over the many years 
he worked there. 

Funeral services took place Monday, May 22 at 
Superior. 


Pearl I. Shreve Dies 


@ PEARL I. Shreve, retired from Traffic, died May 
24 at the age of 83 years. She had been retired since 
1941. 


po 


Mrs. Shreve had a service date 
of 1904 but she actually first en- 
tered telephone work a little earl- 
ier than this. She spent her entire 
telephone career in the Traffic De- 

a partment, at several different loca- 

w! ah tions. She worked at Elmwood, 

Oe at “a | Louisville and Wymore before com- 
eee ing to Lincoln in 1922. For many 
| [Pe , | years she worked as Night Chief 
—————E Operator after coming to the Capi- 
tal City. 

Pearl was one of the pioneers in the industry hav- 
ing started her career when the telephone exchange 
at Elmwood was in its infancy. 

She retired before she reached the mandatory re- 
tirement age, but with the impressive service of 37 
years. 

Funeral services took place May 26 at Roper 
and Son’s Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Elmwood. 
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Take some travel tips from a_ pro, | : “ll 
Mickey Wright, a golf pro who drives : mi 
40,000 miles a year on tour. | A Ml 
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“Before leaving, check tires, lights, 
wipers, steering and brakes. Pack a 
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a emergency flares and first a ' ‘ i 

i ee i 
teas ee 

“Take only what you need. Load the | ea ( 

car so rear vision is unobstructed. \ Md i 


“Plan your trip. Check expressway en- 
trances and exits. 


“Avoid driving fatigue by taking fre- 
quent rest stops. Change speed level 
occasionally, move your eyes, chew 
gum, listen to the radio. 


“Keep alert to traffic ahead and behind. 
Leave adequate distance. 


“If your car breaks down, pull off the 

road onto the right shoulder, raise the 
A gt as EL hood, tie a white handkerchief to an- 
" i pelea eV i ; tenna or door handle and wait for help. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


FOR THE General offices in Lincoln this has been 
the year of the many moves. Or the big shift. Or 
whatever you want to call it. 

The Personnel Department, which includes LT&T 
magazine, is the latest to get involved in the series of 
moves. On July 1, the department moved from the 
“Old Telephone Building” at 1342 M, where it has been 
located for five years, to the mezzanine at 15th & M. 

The whole thing started with the completion of the 
new LT&T office building at 21st & L. This building 
has been occupied by Accounting, Area Plant, Lincoln 
Wire Chief’s and Television Transmission, Inc. 

This freed space in the 15th & M building and in 
June General Traffic moved from 1342 M to the fourth 
floor of the general office building a block to the east. 
Co-op moved from the same place to the fifth floor. 

In the meantime, Marketing and Toll Separations 
moved from the mezzanine to the seventh and fifth 
floors, respectively, vacating space for Personnel to 


OUR COVER 


e THE ATTRACTIVE | building 
shown by the architect’s drawing on 
our cover will soon be under con- 
struction at 27th & Old Cheney 
Road in Lincoln. In several ways 
this new telephone exchange is a 
departure from the past. You may 
read about it on page 3. 
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occupy. 

The moves aren't over yet. Traffic Unit II will be 
expanding, using space vacated on third floor by the 
Wire Chief’s section. Construction is to move into the 
building at 21st & M which was formerly occupied by 
lV Transmission. 

Our Company’s ties with the old telephone building 
extend back 60 years. It was built in 1912 to meet the 
need for office space generated by the acquisition of 
Bell’s telephone properties in 22 counties. The building 
housed general offices until 1960. 

In 1966 General Traffic, Personnel and Co-op moved 
from 15th & M to the second floor of the building to 
make way for a third Traffic Unit and to provide more 
space for Accounting. 

Now called “The Lancaster Building,” 1342 M 
houses several different state agencies. But to the old- 
timers in LT&T it will probably still be known as the 
“Old Telephone Building” for a long time to come. 


a 


New Exchange Building Planned 


\ aes YOU think of the number of telephone ex- 
changes LT&T has replaced in the past dozen 
years or so, you’d assume that building another 


one would be pretty routine. 


It’s not. 


Anyway there hasn’t been much of anything rou- 
tine about the design of the new telephone exchange 
to be constructed at 27th and Old Cheney Road in 
Lincoln. Just about everything about the building 
and equipment is different. 


It’s been almost 21 years since LT&T has broken 
ground on a new Lincoln equipment building. It was 
back in the fall of 1951 that construction started on 
an “equipment building” at 15th & M. In 1958 and 
1959 the building was expanded to become an “office 
and equipment building.” 

The new equipment building at 27th and Old 
Cheney will replace Lincoln’s oldest satellite office, 
at 20th and Sumner Streets. This exchange was built 
in 1909 and has been known at various times as the 
South Office and the “3” Office. 

Several things make the new telephone exchange 
something different. It’s going to be a big office. It 
will be 138 by 96 feet in size and the equipment will 
initially have a capacity of 6,000 lines or 10,000 di- 
rectory numbers. It will be capable of expansion to 
20,000 lines and 30,000 directory numbers. 

The equipment itself is also something different 
for us. It will be the Automatic Electric No. 1 Elec- 
tronic Exchange. It’s a different model and much 
larger than the electronic exchange installed last 


year at Waverly. 
Then the building will be located in a residential 
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Architect’s model of new building at 27th & Old Cheney Road. 


neighborhood of high priced homes. 


Mix all of these factors together and you have 
something out of the ordinary. 


The location has had a definite impact on the way 
the building was designed. The result is quite a 
change from our other exchange buildings. 


One of the major factors in designing a telephone 
building is always the location. Our longstanding 
policy has been to put up buildings that look as if 
they belong in the neighborhood. 


Many of our exchange and equipment buildings 
are in business sections and are designed to blend in 
with commercial buildings. 


At 27th and Old Cheney Road the building will 
be near expensive homes. Architects Clark & Ener- 
sen, Hamersky, Schlaebitz, Burroughs & Thomsen 
wanted a building to nestle into the sloping ground. 
They wanted to avoid a boxy or factory look. 


Their approach was to take the rectangular equip- 
ment room and add supporting structures such as 
battery and generator rooms as separate entities to 
break up the monotony of the “square” and to give 
character to the building. 


The result is a variety of roof slopes and lines 
which add interest to the building. 


The building will be one and two stories in height, 
and will have no basement. Walls and footings will 
be of poured concrete, faced with brick. There will 
be a steel joist type of construction for the roof, with 
a built up roof on the flat areas and asphalt shingles 
on the sloping roof surfaces. 


The building will be located on the southwest 
(continued next page) 


New Exchange 


(continued from page 3) 


corner of the intersection, with its “public” face to 
the north and east. The entry will face the south. 


Across the street to the north will be a new insur- 
ance company building. 


Something else different about this exchange will 
be the standby power generator. All of our ex- 
changes have some type of standby power supply to 
carry the exchange if commercial power is inter- 
rupted. 


An exchange of this size would usually have a 
piston engine powered generator to furnish elec- 
tricity in an emergency. But this new office will have 
a turbine powered unit. The advantages include less 
vibration and noise. The turbine makes noise, but it 
is of a different type than a conventional engine and 
can be contained better. 


The telephone equipment itself is described as an 
all electronic exchange. It is the stored program 
type with computer common control. The exchange 
will have its own toll ticketing, unlike other satellite 
exchanges in Lincoln, which depend on equipment at 
the downtown location for this function. 


Don Christle of Building Design, shows plans. 


Instead of a punched tape, which is used in other 
exchanges, the 27th and Old Cheney exchange will 
have a magnetic tape which can be read by our 
computers. 


The exchange will be capable of handling four 
party rural service, but so far none is scheduled. It 
will handle either touch calling tones or dial pulses. 


At least at first the exchange will provide only 
basic telephone service. Extra features similar to 
those offered at the Waverly exchange can be added 
later. These are things like speed calling of frequent- 
ly called numbers, call holding capability and others. 


The exchange itself will not be small, but it won’t 
be quite as large as a step-by-step exchange serving 
the same number of lines. 


Equipment frames will be eight feet high instead 
of 11 feet as is the case in most of our exchanges. 


There are two different types of memory storage 
to be used in this new exchange, one a ferrite core 
memory and the other magnetic drum. Number 
changes will be made by programming the computer 
portion of the exchange, rather than by wiring. 


The equipment will be self-testing with a main- 
tenance panel which will provide computer type 
readouts and also a punched tape to give informa- 
tion on trouble. 


The completed office will be able to handle 79,000 
busy hour calls or attempted calls. 


All of the common control portions are what en- 
gineers call “redundant.” That is, there is backup 
equipment for each major part of the system to take 
over if a component fails. 


Construction should be under way by the time 
you read this and the building completed late this 
year or early next year. 


Installation of equipment is to start by next spring 
with the exchange ready for testing in 1974 and to 
be put in service by the latter part of that year. 


Residential area lies beyond building site. 


Pioneers a Growing Group 


fl fas THE Telephone Pioneers in LT&T anyone less 
than 35 years of age is a mere youngster. Most of 
the Pioneers are middle aged or older by convention- 
al standards, yet their organization has a youthful 
vigor and it is growing. 

The Pioneers are members of the Frank H. Woods 
Chapter of the Independent Telephone Pioneers As- 
sociation. 

The 26-year old chapter passed the 1,000 member 
mark early this year when Roger L. Harris joined. 
As it held its annual banquet the membership was up 
to a thousand and ten. 

As far as the Pioneers are concerned, anybody in 
his early 30’s is just a kid. That’s because they accept 
as members only telephone employees who have 15 
years of service in the industry. (Spouses can be- 
come auxiliary members.) Since most people don’t 
start a telephone career before they are at least 17 
or 18 only a few of the very newest Pioneers are in 
their lower 30’s. More than a few are retired. 

There’s nothing dull or doddering about the Pio- 
neers. Every year they have a full schedule of 
activities. 

This past year was probably typical. Activities 
included: 

An Autumn Leaves tour to New England states 
last October with about 19 making the trip. George 
Mann, retired LT&T’er and an experienced traveler, 
conducted the tour. 

A Ladies Fall Luncheon in early October at the 
Cornhusker Hotel. 


Chauncey Eggers and Bob Swanson smile as they prepare to 
serve as hosts and greeters at the Pioneers annual meeting. 


A Steak Fry in late October at Seward. 


A Christmas party at the Cornhusker Hotel in 
December. 


A Mid Winter Stag in March for the men at the 
Air National Guard Officers Club. 

A Steak Fry for the ladies at the Hughes Cabin 
in Seward. 


Besides this, the organization has a schedule of 
activities for retired members. Every third Thursday, 
except in summer months, the Retired Club meets at 
the Telephone Building under the Pioneers sponsor- 
ship. Usually a film or some other entertainment is 
arranged and coffee, etc. is served. Each fall there is 
a Thanksgiving dinner for the retirees, usually ca- 
tered. Last year it was held at The Knolls. 


For some years there has been an excursion for 
retirees, sponsored by the Pioneers. Last year they 
went to Nebraska City and Brownville. A boat ride 
on the Belle of Brownville had been planned, but 
was cancelled because of a mechanical breakdown 
and the group toured historical sites in the historic 
river town instead. 

The main social activity of the organization is the 
annual meeting and banquet, held this year on May 
13. 


Main speaker at the event was Tyler Ryan, LT&T 
Vice President, who this year is President of the 
United States Independent Telephone Association. 

He told about some of his experiences with the 
USITA and explained the makeup and purpose of the 
national organization. 


(continued next page) 
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Pioneers Growing 


(continued from page 5) 


USITA is 75 years old and headquartered in 
Washington, D. C. Member companies range in size 
from the huge General Telephone Company to the 
tiny Silver Beaver Company with 38 telephones. 


USITA provides member companies with infor- 
mation on such recent developments as Equal Oppor- 
tunity regulations, Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, and others; and it provides a liaison between the 
telephone industry and governmental bodies. 


Mr. Ryan also told the Pioneers, “I have learned 
that telephone people are fine people.” He thanked 
them for doing an efficient job. 


‘Because you are doing a good job, I have fewer 
problems,” he said. 


One of the highlights of the year for the Pioneers 
is the presentation of Meritorius Service Awards, 
made at the annual banquet. 


This year the awards went to Bertha M. Sharp, 
Max C. Walker, and posthumously to Arthur Jack” 
COX. 


Current officers, announced at the annual meet- 
ing, are Dean Hobson, Lincoin, President; Robert 
Blackford, Lincoln, First Vice President; Tom Gold- 
enstein, Lincoln, Second Vice President; Art Sharp, 
Lincoln, Treasurer; and Marie Buttery, Lincoln, Sec- 
retary. Last year’s President was George Eggleston, 
Auburn. 


New members of the Executive Committee are 
Loal Genrich and Robert Roth of Lincoln. Life mem- 
berships were presented this year to Mrs. Vey 
Kluthe, Hedwig Elmshaeuser and Howard Spahnle. 


There is a certain maturity associated with the 
Pioneers, but the organization and its members main- 


tain a pace and outlook usually credited only to 
youth. 
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TOP: Mr. and Mrs. Jack Caldwell share a laugh at the annual 
meeting. 


ABOVE: John and Marie Buttery were among those present at the 
annual event. 


LEFT: Mr. and Mes. Jim Cruickshank talk with |. J. Devoe as the 
Pioneers gathered. 
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TOP: Floyd Crewdson concentrates on a story at the annual meet- 
ing. 


ABOVE: Tyler Ryan and outgoing Pioneers President George Eg- 
gleston as they leave the head table. 


TOP RIGHT: Ron Ahl again ran the door 


prize drawing. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Tom Goldenstein gets a 
lapel flower. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Lyle Piper, Bob Cardwell 
and Don Neill talk things over. 


(continued next page) 


Hattie Staley had the pu 


nch. 


Bertha Sharp also received a Meritorious Service Award. 


Mrs. Arthur “Jack’’ Cox accepts posthumous award for her husband. 
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JUNE 1—JULY 15 
Service 
Anniversaries 


Vv. Simpson 
Lincoln 


D. I. Haith R. E. McCall D. J. Sullivan 


W. K. Eltiste D. C. Gilmore Nebr. City Lincoln Lincoln 


Nebr. City Hastings 


15 


Years 


Ila Gochenour Gale Hager Jr. E. G. Kane Rose Miller S. J. Nespor 
Lincoln York Nebr. City Nebr. City Fairbury 


Joyce Sedersten Cc. D. Smith D. D. Duer J. K. Sheets 
Hastings Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Barbara Cudaback Sandra Gieck D. R. Karnopp D. D. Lukert J. A. Rawlinson Mary Wall 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln David City Lincoln Lincoln 


a: ee 


R. H. Culver 
Nebr. City 


D. S. Weber 
Lincoln 


R. W. Schroeder 
Lincoln 


Ramona Anderson 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 
Ruth Baumbach 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Kenneth Dill 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Arnold Durr 
Nebr, City, 15 yrs. 
Marion Wynn 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Lorene Anthony 
Lincoln 5 yrs. 
Valerie Kramer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Etricia LaLone 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Dennis Spath 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Marshall Stilwell 
Lincoln 5 yrs. 
Frances Wright 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Its a Womans World Too 


Yes YOU talk about the jobs men’s jobs, but only jobs. They are 


of Frameman and Equipment filled by the applicant who is the 
Repairman it sounds like you are best qualified to handle them 


talking about men. Not necessarily 
so. LT&T has several female aah that person is a man or a 


Framemen and Equipment Repair- | On these four pages are pictured 
men and it also has some women some of the women we have work- 
serving in positions which for many ing on jobs which were at one time 
years had been filled only by men. filled by men. We haven’t tried to 
We do not have women’s jobs or include all of the gals who fall in 
this category, but have tried to 

pick a representative sample. 


(continued next page) 


ABOVE LEFT: Shopmen Katherine Hassebrook, June Burkey and 
Darlene Wieting on the line. 


BELOW: Gladys Jones, foreground, and Joyce Kunert shown buf- 
fing sets, are also Shopmen. 


ABOVE: Shirley Hess, Senior Clerk in Construction, goes over some 
maps. 


BELOW: Phyllis Filbert, Switchman in Lincoln, has a switch in the 
stand, 


ABOVE: Patsy Sherman, General Clerk, reaches for a handful of 
paper work. 


BELOW: Donnabelle Schumann, Senior Clerk, is shown on the 
phone. Both work in the Wire Chief’s Department. 


ABOVE: Aletha Bennett, Switchman at Hastings, is shown at work. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Mary Pohlenz, Senior Clerk in Supply, is sho 


her desk. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Judy Batliner, Frameman, is pictured 0 
' in the 15th & M building. 


ABOVE: Delone Rice, another Frameman, solders a connection on 
the main frame. 


RIGHT: Grayce Olsen, General Clerk in the Toll Equipment room, 
is shown at her desk. 
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TOP: Helen Krieger, Senior Clerk in the Wire Chief’s Department, 


works at the big wheel. 


MIDDLE: Addie Weber, Frameman, works from a ladder in the 


switchroom. 


LOWER: Bonnie Hodtwalker, Equipment Repairman, fixes a tele- 


phone set at her workbench. 
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TOP: Dorothe Keller, Equipment Repairman, applies a screwdriver 
to a piece of work. 


BELOW: Jean Baker, General Clerk, selects material from an as- 
sortment of springs. 
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e ee Time Off Adds Up to 


a 


f Neine ter a story about the grade 

schooler who was asked, “What’s 
your favorite subject in school?” 
The youngster answered, “Recess.” 


Right now it’s easy to feel a one- 
ness with that child. The adult ver- 
sion of recess is vacation and this 
is the heart of the vacation season. 
Quite a few people have already 
taken a vacation this year and are 
looking forward to the next one. 


Getting paid for not working is 
a dream which has tickled the 
imagination of most people at one 
time or another. Maybe this is one 
of the things that makes vacations 
SO attractive. 


Vacations and holidays aren’t the 
only time you get paid for not 
working. As an LT&T employee 
you qualify for pay when you are 
not working in several other situ- 
ations. 


These provisions make up an 
important and valuable part of the 
benefit program, one which is 
sometimes taken for granted. 


Let’s take a look at the time that 
every employee gets off every year 
—and gets paid for. 


Every regular employee of LT&T 
who has a year or more of service 
is entitled to a paid vacation. The 
more years of service he has, the 
more vacation he gets. The sched- 
ule as of right now is: 


1 year of service 1 week 
2 years of service 2 weeks 
10 years of service 3 weeks 
20 years of service 4 weeks 


Starting January 1, 1973 those 


with 17 years or more of service 
will get four weeks of vacation. 


What’s this worth to you? Be- 
sides the value in time which al- 
lows you to take trips and carry 
out personal projects, it’s worth 
cash. 


If you had to provide for your 
own vacation — as self employed 
people do — you'd have to set aside 
anywhere from %4 of an hour’s pay 
each week for a one week vacation 
to 3% hours of pay each week for 
four weeks of time off. Put another 
way, you’d have to save up any- 
where from about 2¢ to about 8¢ 
out of each dollar of pay. 


But there’s even more to this 
value. Every employee with six 
months or more of service re- 
ceives pay for eight holidays a year. 
They are: 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Memorial Day 

Independence Day 

Labor Day 

Veterans Day 

Thanksgiving 

Christmas 


After May 27, 1973, the employ- 
ee’s birthday will be added to this 
list of days off with pay. 


If you had to provide for your 
own eight holidays you’d have to 
set aside about 1% hours of pay 
each week or, put another way, 
save about 3¢ out of each dollar of 
pay. 


Put the value of vacations and 
holidays together and they add up 


ae, 


a Valuable Benefit 


to an impressive amount. 


Even a relatively new employee 
with only a year of service receives 
13 days of paid time off. The long- 
time employees get as many as 28 
days in vacation and holidays. The 
value ranges from two hours of 
pay per week or 5¢ out of each dol- 
lar of pay up to 4% hours of pay 
each week or 11¢ out of each dollar 
of pay. 


It’s enough to impress anybody, 
but there’s still more. The benefit 
program also provides for a wide 
range of time off with pay, based 
on need. You may work for years 
without ever getting any of this 
time off, or you might need some 
of it several times in a short period. 


The important thing is that it is 
there if needed. The per day value 
compares to that of vacations and 
holidays. 

If you are a member of the Ne- 
braska National Guard or the Re- 
serve Corps of one of the military 
services you can receive pay while 
ordered out for training periods or 
on emergency duty. The Company 
pays the difference between the 
military pay and your Company 
pay for up to three months. 

A similar arrangement is made 
if you are called to jury duty or as 
a court witness or if you serve on 
an election board. The Company 
pays the difference between the 
fees you receive for serving in one 
of these duties and the pay you 
would have received from the Com- 
pany. However, you must report 
for a work assignment when tem- 
porarily excused from attendance 
at court. 

If you have at least six months 
of service with the Company you 
may have as long as three days 
time off work with pay in the case 
of the death of a close relative. You 
may have one day off to attend the 
funeral of a less close relative. 

These provisions all make things 
a little nicer or a little easier for 
LT&T employees. 

There’s one more provision for 
paying you when you're not work- 
ing. If you need it, this will be 
more important to you than any of 
the others. 


This is the provision for time off 
because of sickness or accident. It 
is split into two parts, but you’ll 
probably never notice because it is 
largely an administrative thing. 
Most temporary illnesses come un- 
der the first part. 


If you have from 1-5 years of ser- 
vice, and become unable to work 
because of sickness or an accident, 
you must take the first two days 
off without pay. Then you will be 
paid for each scheduled work day 
in the next seven calendar days 
even if you are unable to work 
them. 


If you have five or more years 
of service and are off work because 
of sickness or accident, you’ll be 
paid from the first scheduled work 
day and for each scheduled work 
day during the first seven calendar 
days off work. 


This is enough to cover minor ill- 
nesses or injuries which usually 
keep an employee from the job 
only a few days. 


If you are still unable to work, 
another portion of the program 
takes over. It is designed to give 
you protection against more seri- 
ous sickness or accidents and the 
benefits are geared to the amount 
of service you have. 


The coverage starts on the eighth 
calendar day of absence. Your num- 
ber of years of service govern how 
long it lasts. 


ah. 


Service full pay half pay 
2-5 yrs 4 wks. 9 wks. 
0-10 yrs 13 wks. 13 wks. 
10-15 yrs 13 wks. 39 wks. 
15-20 yrs 26 wks. 26 wks. 
20-25 yrs 39 wks. 13 wks. 
25 & over o2 Wks. — 


Time off with pay is an impor- 
tant and valuable part of the bene- 
fits that LT&T employees can re- 
ceive. It would be a very rare per- 
son who wouldn’t just as soon pass 
by the paid time off for sickness, 
but vacations and holidays—that’s 
another thing. 


Those are things which every- 
body likes and the fact that your 
pay continues anyway makes them 
doubly enjoyable. 


lvan Haith, Retired, Dies 


@ IVAN Haith, retired Humboldt Exchange Mana- 
ger, passed away Saturday, June 10. He had retired 
a little over two years earlier. 

Ivan had 41 years of service with the Company 
at retirement. His first job with 
LT&T was that of Groundman and 
he also worked as Lineman and 
Combinationman before becoming 
an Exchange Manager in 1947. He 
worked in Lincoln, Seward, Ster- 
ling and finally Humboldt. 

Ivan viewed his retirement as 
an opportunity to follow several 
hobbies, including photography and 
cabinet work. He had lived in Hum- 
boldt since 1948 and he chose to remain there upon 
retiring, among his friends of many years. 

Unfortunately his health failed and he succumbed 
to this illness. 

Survivors include 3 sons, Don and Lowell who 
are LT&T employees, and Paul, a former LT&T’er. 

Funeral services took place Tuesday, June 13 at 
the United Methodist Church in Humboldt. Inter- 
ment was at the Franklin Cemetery at Franklin. 


Death Claims Ivan Paddack 


e DEATH came to Ivan Paddack, retired Toll Equip- 
ment Supervisor, on Monday, June 12. He was 74 
years of age. 

When he retired in November of 1962, Mr. Pad- 

| me dack had over 40 years of service 
with LT&T. He worked as a Combi- 
nationman at Edgar in the fall of 
1920, but several lay offs inter- 
rupted his telephone career. He 
| also filled the jobs of Lineman, 
Combinationman, Switchman and 
| Equipment Foreman before becom- 
ing Toll Equipment Supervisor. 
Ivan worked in the towns of 
- Mes Hastings and Fairfield before com- 
ing to Lincoln in 1923. 

He carried an atmosphere of calmness and compe- 
tence with him and during his years with the Com- 
pany developed many friendships. 

When he retired, one of Ivan’s first acts was to 
plan some travel in his new free time. 

Funeral services took place June 14 at Sacred 
Heart Church in Lincoln. Interment was at Wyuka 
Cemetery in Lincoln. 


Bessie Nippert Passes Away 


® BESSIE Nippert, retired Ohiowa Chief Operator, 
died Monday, June 12. She had retired in November 
of 1949. 


Mrs. Nippert began her telephone career in 1927, 
working for the Ohiowa Telephone 
Company. She was Acting Chief 
Operator when the Company was 
purchased by LT&T in 1929. She 
continued her telephone work and 
was promoted to Chief Operator 
the following year. 

She served as Ohiowa’s Chief 
Operator for the next 20 years, ac- 
cumulating a total of 22 years of 
service in the industry. 


She worked back in the days of manual service, 
when the Chief Operator was an important figure in 
the community. Her voice was known to all and she 
certainly must have known everybody in Ohiowa. 


After her retirement, Bessie moved from the town 
where she had spent so many years. She had been 


living in Red Oak, Iowa and it was there that death 
claimed her. 


Conrad Bastow Stricken 


e DEATH unexpectedly and suddenly struck Con- 
rad Bastow, General Manager of TV Transmission, 
Inc., on Sunday, July 9. 

— “ae Connie was stricken by an appar- 
— ent heart attack while at Lake Mc- 
Conaughy near Ogallala. He was 
| only 33 years old. 
Mr. Bastow had been with the 
cable TV subsidiary of LT&T since 
| early 1966 and was closely connect- 
ed with its growth and progress. 
| When he came to the organization 

A it had been only recently organiz- 
areas ed. In the succeeding six years it 
grew to serve 13 communities in Southeast Nebraska. 


Prior to becoming General Manager of TTI, Connie 
had been with the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, 
where he served as Publicity and Public Relations 


Director and Editor of Lincoln Business magazine. 


Connie’s other experience included work with The 
Carrol Company, an advertising and public relations 
firm, KMTV in Omaha, KUON-TV in Lincoln, and 
WOI-TV in Ames, Iowa. 


It was characteristic of Connie that he prepared 
himself well for his field of work. He received a BA 
degree in speech and theater from Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University with a minor in Business Adminis- 
tration. He also took post graduate work in Engin- 
eering at Iowa State University and in radio-tele- 
vision journalism and photography at the University 
of Nebraska. 


Connie always seemed to have unlimited energy 
and enthusiasm. These qualities have left an indelible 
mark on TV Transmission, Inc. 


Funeral services were held Thursday, July 13, at 
St. Mark’s United Methodist Church in Lincoln. 
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the Company in that capacity in 1969. 


Cox and Daniels Take Class 


@ FLOYD H. Cox and Charles W. Daniels of Lincoln 
have completed a study course at the GTE Automatic 
Electric Training Center at Northlake, Illinois. 

They studied the function, operation, testing and 
maintenance of the Series 100 Call Director. 

Mr. Daniels has been with the Company since 
1968. Now a Toll Terminalman, he has also worked 
as a Switchman and a Frameman. 

Mr. Cox is also a Toll Terminalman and came to 
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Floyd Cox and Charles Daniels. 


Young and Francis Graduate 


@® DONALD H. Young, Beatrice and Ron Francis, 
Fairbury, have completed an advanced course at the 
GTE Automatic Electric Training Center at North- 
lake, Illinois. 

They studied the operation, testing and main- 
tenance of automatic toll ticketing equipment. 

Mr. Francis came to LT&T as a Groundman in 
1947 after graduating from Hebron High School. He 
has also worked as a Switchman and is now an In- 
staller-Repairman, COE. 

Mr. Young joined LT&T in 1945 following his 
graduation from Beatrice High School. He is now 
serving as a Switchman and has also previously 
worked as a Testman. 


Ron Francis 


Don Young. 


A Look Into The Future 


| fe a recent issue of Telephony there was an article 
on anticipated advances in telecommunications ser- 
vices during the next 30 years. It was presented by 
Dr. Henri Busignies, Chief Scientist of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., at the annual meeting 
of Industrial Research at Scotsdale, Arizona. 

Dr. Busignies predicted that 10 to 30 per cent of 
subscribers will be using call transfer, call waiting 
tone, abbreviated dialing and conference calls by 
1980, when electronic exchanges will serve more than 
half of the United States. 

A more limited acceptance was seen for video 
telephone service. By the year 2000, the ITT scientist 
said, a 2 to 5 per cent use of the service would be an 
“enormous achievement.” 


New Career for Mary Jackson 


@® MARY Jackson started on a new type of life July 
1 as she retired with more than 41 years of service 
with LT&T. 

She started her career in April 
of 1931 as a Student Operator in 
Fairbury and she remained in 
Traffic the entire four decades. Un- 
til 1966 she worked at Fairbury, 
then transferred to Lincoln’s Traf- 
fic Unit I when the Fairbury ex- 
change was converted to dial. 

Mary has also worked as Instruc- 
tor and Service Assistant at differ- 
ent times as well as serving as an 


Operator. 
As she stepped into retirement, Mary said that she 
plans on doing just “what I want to do.” 
“IT have several hobbies,” she explained, one of 
which is repairing dolls. She expects to continue in 
(continued next page) 
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this activity, doing work for friends. 

Mary and another LT&T’er, Annabelle Stocker, 
have purchased a house in Lincoln and Mary will re- 
main here. “I like to work in the yard,” she com- 
mented. 

She also hopes to do some traveling now that she 
has plenty of time and she also wants to get into some 
type of community service. 

Mary is a lively and cheerful person and it would 


be surprising if she did not find new activities for 
her retirement years. 


Retirement for Mabel Volpp 


® MABEL Volpp wrapped up nearly 30 years of ser- 
vice with LT&T July 1 as she joined the ranks of the 
retired. 


For neethy @ 20 ) years Mabel has been an Assistant 
BEY Se Chief Operator in Traffic Unit I in 
aa _ Lincoln. She started her telephone 
eareer in 1938 at Bloomfield, Ne- 
_braska and later worked as Chief 
Operator at Wausa. In 1942 she re- 
signed and came to LT&T where 
she has worked as Night Desk Op- 
erator, Evening Desk Operator and 
Service Assistant at various times. 
She became Assistant Chief Oper- 
ator in December of 1952. 

Prior to entering telephone work Mabel had lived 
on a farm where, she says, “I did everything but 
plant corn.” She also did domestic work at one time 
and even painted home interiors for a time. 

Her immediate plans as she retired were to take a 
trip to the West Coast to visit friends. She expects to 
return in August and to take things easy for a while. 

She’s been looking forward to retirement, but 
other than the trip, her plans are indefinite. She says 
that she may be able to become more active in church 
work. 

One thing is in her favor for an active and happy 
retirement. “My doctor tells me I’m in better health 
than I was 10 years ago,” Mabel disclosed. 


Neal Westphal New Supervisor 
® NEAL Westphal has been appointed Personnel 
Supervisor in the Personnel Department. 

A native of Fremont, Mr. West- 
phal attended the University of 
Nebraska, where he received a 
Bachelor’s degree in 1963 and a 
Master’s in 1966. 

He has been Director of the Mid 
America Research Center in Lin- 
coln. Prior to that he was Assistant 
to the Research Administrator at 
the University of Nebraska and has 
also been a Biological Scientist with 
Eli Lilly Company at Indianapolis. 


Deke Observes 40th 


THEN VERNON M. “Deke” Simpson went to work 
for LT&T back on June 10, 1927, Col. Charles 
Lindbergh had just completed his famous solo flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean and was on his way back 
home. 

Here in Nebraska, baseball (not softball) was a 
popular sport and Deke was one of the better play- 
ers. This sport had a part in his employment with 
LT&T. 

These were some of the things that came to light 
as Mr. Simpson was honored by the Company for 
his 45 years of service. He, several friends and co- 
workers and officials of the Company gathered for a 
luncheon on June 12 to commemorate the anniver- 
sary. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented Mr. Simpson with a 45-year service emblem, 
commenting that the Company greatly appreciates 
his four and a half decades of fine service. “Thank 
you very much,” said Mr. Woods. 

Master of Ceremonies for the occasion was Vice 
President Tyler Ryan, who selected from the old 
Plant work records one of many of the early evalu- 
ations of Deke’s ability. The notation, made on the 
occasion of an increase in salary, said, “Is a good man 

. well worth the raise.” 

Mr. Ryan told Simpson “It is the faithful service 
and hard work of people like you which has enabled 
our Company to progress.” 

Deke recalled that back in 1927 he had been work- 
ing for Roberts Dairy for a couple of years. “Leonard 
Van Horn was working for the Telephone Company 
and we were playing ball together. He got me to 
come over.” And that’s how he came to the Tele- 
phone Company, says Deke. 

Many employees have started their career under 
Deke, who has long been a foreman. General Plant 
Superintendent Charles Connors commented, “I used 
to hang crossarms for Deke.” 

Tom Hedges, now retired, has long known Simp- 
son. “I really liked to work with Deke,” he said. “We 
never had a bit of trouble and I learned quite a bit 
from him.” 

Probably a great many LT&T’ers could say the 
same thing. 


Tyler Ryan and Thomas C. Woods, Jr., congratulate Mr. Simpson. 
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Bob Kennedy Honored 


beam ROBERT E. Kennedy designed a paging sys 
tem for the Lincoln Drug Company several years 
ago he had no idea it would ever develop into an im- 
portant service offering by LT&T. 

It was something done by special request of the 
drug company to meet their need for communica- 
tions. But by the time 1972 rolled around, LT&T had 
181 Paging System customers, using 230 of these Sys- 
tems, and requiring 257 amplifiers and 3,855 speak- 
ers. In the past several months, additional new Pag- 
ing Systems have been installed. 

All area result of the Paging System Bob worked 
out for Lincoln Drug. 

The whole thing came about when the Lincoln 
Drug Company contacted LT&T and asked us to 
access their paging system to the telephone facilities 
we had provided for them. 

It didn’t take long to find out that the two were 
not of compatible design and just wouldn’t work sat- 
isfactorily together. So the drug company asked us 
to design and install a paging system that could be 
used as they wished. 

That’s how Bob Kennedy got into the act. He was 
given this assignment and he devised a system which 
met the need. 

It was something LT&T did as a service to a cus- 
tomer. We had no idea of getting into the Paging 
System business in volume. 

But some time later a similar request came from 
the Dutton-Lainson Company at Hastings. They 
wanted LT&T to connect their own paging system to 
their PABX. Just like the Drug company, Dutton- 
Lainson discovered that this didn’t operate the way 
they wanted it to. Again Bob Kennedy came up with 
a system to meet the need. 

And that’s how we got into what has developed 
into an important customer s service and a source of 


Bob Kennedy accepts award from Mr. Ryan. 


for Design Achievement 


additional revenue for our Company. 


A recent request required the installation of 150 
speakers, one 30-watt amplifier, four 60-watt ampli- 
fiers, one 20-watt amplifier and six one-way access 
trunks—an important piece of business. This installa- 
tion is to be used for five separate Paging Systems 
for the Nebraska Department of Roads. 

The Paging System devised by Bob has worked so 
well that it has attracted wide attention. Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company asked LT&T to provide 
them with equipment and wiring specifications and 
requested permission to use our System as a stand- 
ard for their Company. 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, head- 
quartered at Omaha, asked for similar information to 
serve Ralston Purina Company of Omaha. 

A modest, but pleased, Bob Kennedy was the 
guest of honor at a Company-sponsored luncheon 
May 24 recognizing him for his engineering achieve- 
ment. 

Company Vice President Tyler Ryan, acting for 
Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., and other 
Company officers, presented Bob with a cash award 
and a special Certificate of Appreciation for his 
work. 

Mr. Ryan commented that “From this one embryo 
system this thing has become quite important to us.” 
He told Mr. Kennedy, “It’s a real pleasure to have 
someone who produces like you do.” 

Bob responded, “I don’t know what to say. There 
are a lot of other people who helped on this situation 
and I want to say thanks to them too.” 


Darlene Remmers Promoted 


@ DARLENE Remmers has been appointed Assis- 
tant Chief Operator in Lincoln Traffic Unit I. She re- 
places Mabel Volpp, who has retired. 
ee Mrs. Remmers has over 28 years 
| =" of net credited service with LT&T. 
She has a wide experience in the 
_ Traffic Department, having worked 
ata variety of assignments in Bea- 
trice, Fairbury and Lincoln. 

She actually started her career at 
Beatrice in the fall of 1940, but has 
had several breaks in service. Dar- 
lene moved to Fairbury as a local 
operator in the fall of 1945. She re- 
turned to Beatrice in 1946 and moved to Lincoln in 
1962. 

Her job assignments have included those of Ser- 
vice Assistant, Instructor and Assistant Chief Oper- 
ator at Beatrice. Since 1967 she has been a Central 
Office Clerk. 
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Put on a happy face. Wish someone a 
happy day. Yours will be better too. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


T ALWAYS seems to this editor that sum- 

mer comes to an end with a nasty thump. 
You’re kind of coasting along, enjoying the 
summer activities and weather and being free 
to keep the kids up late if you want to, then 
boom — and it’s back to school with early 
hours mandatory. 

The September crash of back to school hits 
some of the telephone people in Lincoln even 
harder because it affects their work. 

With September, about 20,000 University 
of Nebraska students head back to classes and 
a whole bunch of them want phones installed 
in their dormitory rooms or apartments right 
now. 

We know this rush is coming and get ready 
for it, but it is formidable anyway. People in 
Shop and Supply prepare mountains of tele- 
phones in a variety of types and colors; Local 
Commercial hires several extra temporary em- 
ployees for three or four weeks ; Combination- 
men forgo vacations and work extra hours; 


OUR COVER 


® THERE’S nothing like a pic- 
nic for fun and that’s what LT&T’- 
ers had at their Family picnic. On 
our cover are shown employees en- 
joying the food, the train ride, the 
Children’s Zoo and the Bingo game. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


and Directory Assistance Operators swing into 
a special procedure to handle the deluge of re- 
quests for numbers of newly installed phones. 

If history is repeated, we’ll end up with over 
3,000 student phones installed in Lincoln, most 
of which will have been ordered in the space 
of a couple weeks. 

It makes things pretty hectic for a bunch of 
telephone people for a while, but we’re glad 
that school opens up every fall and that the 
University students want telephones. 

While the end of summer brings some 
bumps, they are expected, and each season of 
the year has its own charms as well as chal- 
lenges. 

If it were summer all the time, this guy 
would get pretty bored. If we didn’t have an 
occasional challenge to make us hustle, we’d 
stagnate and get flabby. 

Nobody would want that to happen. 
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The United Fund 


Thanks to You 
Its Working 


Gd Die TO You It’s Working” 


You'll be hearing those words this fall as the 
United Fund and Community Chest organizations 
step into their fund-raising thing. 

“Thanks To You It’s Working” is the national 
theme and to LT&T’ers it’s like a commendation. 
Our fellow workers have been a part of this United 
effort for many years. We’ve been involved. 

Take Bob Biel, Combinationman, and Charley 
Lindgren, General Accountant. They got real in- 
volved. 

Both are working on the Budget Committee of 
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Bob Biel: “I never realized how much money was involved 
in running those organizations.” 


Charles Lindgren: “They are set up for all those people 
who need assistance—for the comunity as a whole.” 

the United Fund. For Charley it’s the second year 
and for Bob it’s the first. 

There are three sub committees, composed of 
about a half dozen people each. Committee members 
serve as a liaison between the United Fund agencies 
and the central organization. 

Lindgren was assigned to work with the Catholic 
Social Service agency. During the budget season he 
estimates that it takes about 40 hours of his time. 
“It doesn’t take a long time,” he observed. 

But it has been a good experience and has given 
him a better insight into the United Fund, he be- 
lieves. 

“T wish everybody could understand the Com- 
munity Services. They are not necessarily set up for 
poor people. They are set up for all those people who 
need assistance — for the community as a whole.” 

Lindgren pointed out that the United agencies 
fill recreation needs for the entire community. He 
mentioned the obvious fact that it is not only the 
poor people who need help with family counseling 
or with drug or alcohol problems. 

Biel is serving his first year on the Budget Com- 
mittee. He and his sub committee chairman are 
working with the large Boy Scout organization. 

“They’ve submitted a budget and we’ve gone over 
and cut it,” he explained. 

For Bob, who has no accounting background, it 
was a new experience. “It had me snowed for a 
while. I guess you just have to know how to read 
account books.” But he added, ‘After a while I 
caught on okay.” 

He too thinks it has been a good experience. “You 
learn a lot more about Community services. I never 

(continued next page) 
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realized how much money was involved in running 
those organizations.” 

He’s also impressed with the time people in the 
community give to organizations. “There’s a lot of 
stuff in Boy Scouting that is still donated,” he said 
pointing out the many hours spent by leaders and 
other volunteers. 

It’s not all easy, serving on the budget committee. 
“We’ve had to cut budgets. That’s what I don’t like 
to do,” observed Bob. 

“We've had about eight meetings, some lasting 
two hours and some four; some in the evenings and 
some for breakfast.” 

The custom is for members to serve three years 
on the Budget Committee, so Lindgren will have 
another year and Biel another two years at this task. 

While Lindgren and Biel have been drawn rather 
deeply into the workings of the United Fund, you 
might say that practically every employee of LT&T 
who lives in an area served by a United Fund or 
Community Chest organization is involved, too. 

They are involved because they contribute — 
usually what is calculated as a “fair share” — to 
these organizations. 

The biggest United Fund organization is in Lin- 
coln, where there are 25 to 35 — depending on how 
you count them — agencies. Some agencies have 
branches, which can either be counted separately or 
not. The United Fund people arbitrarily set the fig- 
ure at 30 agencies. 
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The United Fund Council is shown in one of its recent meetings. 
At the head of the table:are Rex King and Gene Schrank, Colonels 


of the drive. 


Because it’s the biggest town served by LT&T 
more LT&T employees are involved in the United 
Fund in Lincoln. 


Heading the list are the members of LT&T’s 
United Fund Council. Gene Schrank is Council 
Chairman and Colonel of the drive. Rex King is 
Co-Colonel. 


Also on the Council are Jim Rawlinson, Marvin 
Morrison, Norma Laschanzky, Curtis Sieck, James 
Vanderslice, Don Piersol, James Stopek, Evelyn 
Koch, Gary McLaughlin, Juanita Van Liew, Trudy 
Brand, David Birkel, Jim Ehlers, Eldon Drewel, Gary 
Pavel, and Lorene Lienhart. 


This is a permanent council and the members 
keep themselves informed of the activities and pur- 
poses of the United Fund agencies. 

When Fund drive time rolls around, this Council 
picks the LT&T’ers who work on the drive within 
the company. 

It’s a system which has worked for us and which 


has impressed other companies. Several have adopted 
some of our ideas. 


Besides Lincoln, five of the other towns we serve 
have United Fund or Community Chest organiza- 
tions. They are Beatrice, Fairbury, Hastings, Nebras- 
ka City and York. In those towns, too, LT&T’ers get 
involved. 

When United Fund personnel say, “Thanks To 
You It’s Working” it’s people like LT&T’ers they are 
talking to. 
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fl Wet MEET a need. That’s why the United 
Fund and Community Chest agencies exist. 
Greater efficiency. That’s why they are 
banded together for fund raising. 

It would be difficult to find a family in 
Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury, Hastings, Ne- 
braska City or York whose lives have not 
been touched by one or more of the United 
Fund or Community Chest agencies. Some 
of the work done is well known. Some is not. 

What kind of services are available 
through United Fund agencies? Let’s take a 
few examples from the Lincoln United Fund. 
Many of these services are available in some 
way to those in other communities, either 
through local organizations or through an 
agency which covers a widespread area. 

Suppose you or one of your family faced 
a personal crisis — an emotional problem. 
It could be something like a teenager’s dating 
problem or a feeling of loneliness or guilt. 
It could be a compulsion towards suicide. 
Where would you turn? 

There’s a new agency to help with this 
all too common problem. It’s called the Per- 
sonal Crisis Service and it uses the telephone. 
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They Exist To Meet a Need 


If you face one of these crises and just can’t 
cope, pick up the phone and dial 475-5171. A 
volunteer will listen and, if necessary, will 
refer you to an organization which can help. 

For many people it’s enough just to have 
a stranger listen to their problem. 

Suppose your house burned down and you 
didn’t have any relatives who could put you 
up. Where would you live? 

A new agency can help you out. It’s called 
the Emergency Family Shelter and it is lo- 
cated at 84th and Adams Streets. There are 
lots of reasons that families need a temporary 
place to live. Sometimes they are stranded 
here by car failure. Sometimes it’s loss of in- 
come or desertion by the wage earner. The 
Emergency Family Shelter can provide a 
temporary home. 

Where would you go if someone in your 
family developed an addiction to drugs or 
alcohol? 

There’s a United Fund Agency which can 
help. It’s called the Council on Alcoholism 
and Drugs. This group has started an Intake 
and Referral Center which has a full staff of 
counselors to accept any person who has a 
drinking problem. Once a person has been 
thoroughly interviewed and physically ex- 
amined, the Center makes recommendations 
for treatment—perhaps through the Chemi- 
cal Dependency Unit at Lincoln General Hos- 
pital or maybe through counseling or by the 
Alcoholics Anonymous organization. 

One of the long range goals of the Coun- 
cil on Alcoholism and Drugs is to reduce the 
number of auto accidents caused by drunken 
drivers and to help the alcoholics or problem 
drinkers in our community. 

Ever wonder where unwed mothers or 
families in trouble can turn? 

The Catholic Social Service Bureau is a 
voluntary, non-profit agency which provides 
help to individuals and groups, to children 
and adults. They provide marital counseling, 
family counseling, help to unwed mothers, 
adoptions, foster care and residential care for 
adolescent boys. 

Although sectarian, this agency provides 

(continued next page) 


This is how every 1972 United Fund 


They Exist To Meet a Need 


(continued from page 5) 


help to all people regardless of race or re- 
ligion. It does not confine assistance to those 
from Lincoln but helps people from a wide 
area of Nebraska. 


If death or serious illness leaves you a 
lone parent, who takes care of the children 
while you are at work? 

The Family Services Center has a Day 
Care service to help such parents and they 
also give aid to unmarried parents and fami- 
lies with other problems. 

What about teaching your children to 
swim? 

Both the Red Cross and the Y organiza- 
tions have swim lessons. 

What would you do if one of your chil- 
dren was retarded? The Capitol Association 
for Retarded Children has a newly expanded 
Citizen Advocacy program — a nationally 
recognized service. The Citizen Advocate is 
a person who volunteers to translate the 
“normal world” to the retarded and the re- 
tarded to the normal world. 

On a one-to-one person basis, the Advo- 
cate helps the retarded person learn to ride 


CHARACTER BUILDINGS 


& RECREATION 
33% 


a bus, learn to shop, celebrate his birthday — 
to meet any need that creates the warm bond 
of friendship. He’s a person to count on for 
the retarded person. There are now 120 Citi- 
zen Advocates working in Lincoln with re- 
tarded children and adults. 

Then there are things like Meals on 
Wheels for people who can pretty well take 
care of themselves, but who would find it 
difficult to prepare a balanced and tasty 
meal. Meals on Wheels delivers one. 

You could go on and on. It would be a 
rare family which has not been helped by 
a United Fund group. 

Dependency on the United Fund for 
money varies with different agencies. A 
couple of the Lincoln groups get less than 
one per cent of their funds from the United 
Fund. Several others receive 100 per cent 
through the United effort. Others fall some- 
where in between. 

Goal of the Lincoln United Fund is $1,- 
136,328. Other United Funds and Community 
Chests are asking for amounts in proportion 
to the size of their communities and number 
of agencies. It’s a lot of money, but the needs 
are many and often pressing. 

Most LT&T’ers think the United Way is a 
good way. They are helping make it work. 


dollar was spent in Lincoln: 
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TOP: Marvin and Sharon Churchill and fam- 
ily as they arrived at the picnic. BOTTOM: 
The shaded table area was constantly filled. 
Story and more pictures next 3 pages. 
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This crew seems to have enjoyed their round 
trip ticket. 
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Bingo prizes were many and very nice. 


AMILY PICNICS can be very 

impromptu or they can be plan- 
ned far ahead. 

LT&T’s family picnics fall into 
the second category, a fact which 
gives them many advantages and 
one worrisome disadvantage. 


Pity the poor Picnic Committee. 
Six months or more ago the July 15 
date was selected for the annual 
event. This is fine for reserving the 
location you want, but how do you 
know that far ahead what kind of 
weather you are going to have? 


The morning of July 15, the Pic- 
nic Committee was a little worried. 
The day started out cloudy and 
rainy. By afternoon, however, they 
were all smiles. The weather had 
changed and the rest of the day 
turned out to be a pleasant, partly 
sunny one with temperatures more 
moderate than are sometimes felt 
in July. 

Again the event took place in 
Antelope Park under the shade of 
majestic trees. A few LT&T’ers 
may have been unnerved by the 
morning rains and stayed home, 
but the attendance was good. 


The picnic opened at 12:30 p.m. 
and continued to 5:30. During that 
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The young er 


time the park was loaded with 
telephone people and their families. 
A total of 1,436 people were regis- 
tered, of which 905 were adults and 
531 children. 


The picnic was as relaxed or as 
ambitious as the people attending 
wanted to make it. A horseshoe pit 
was fenced off and a volleyball net 
set up. The regular playground 
equipment was there for the kids. 


Ron Ahl, who has been Bingo 
caller for a decade or so, opened 
that game at 2:30 and kept it going 
to the end of the day. A whole table 
full of nice merchandise was given 
away as prizes. Among the things 
were ice cream freezers, party-size 
perc, electric perc, toaster, electric 
pan and other cookware, juicer 
blender and others. 


] 


The food line opened at the same 
time as Bingo and remained open 
all afternoon. On the menu was 
barbecued beef, hot dogs, baked 
beans, cole slaw, ice cream, coffee 
and lemonade. Lemonade was also 
dispensed near the _ registration 
shelter and snow cones were dished 
out by the hundreds to the children 
all afternoon. 


oS 


people found the ground good enough for Bingo. 


For those who like cold, cold 
water, several tanks of iced water 
were set up. 

The big attraction for the young- 
sters, the Children’s Zoo, was open 
all afternoon. Particularly fasci- 
nating for the small fry was the 
“touch and pet” feature of the zoo. 
There are several locations where 
they can handle and touch ani- 
mals. The range is from small ani- 
mals such as guinea pigs, rabbits, 
and even puppies and kittens 
through goats, baby llamas and 
similar animals. There is a corral 
for the larger animals and also a 
pen where youngsters can feed the 
creatures. 

All afternoon the Zoo was loaded 
with LT&T’ers — even those who 
were unable to find children to 
take along. The train ride which 
goes around the zoo was also a 
popular feature and it had a full 
load for every trip. 

For some, the Annual Picnic is a 
time to look up old friends; an 
afternoon for taking it easy and 
swapping stories. For others it’s a 
chance to play Bingo and maybe 
win a nice prize or to have a day 
of fresh air and picnic food. For the 
children it’s a chance to play in the 


rf 


park and to stare in wonder at the 
strange animals in the Zoo. 

The 1972 annual Family Picnic 
was a success. The story of the 
event is shown by the pictures on 
these pages. 
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Picnic food was good, plentiful and served cafeteria style. 
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Swings get a lot of attention from the little 
ones. 


Amy Herstein finds animals irresistable. 


Max C. Walker 
Steps Down 


Chief Engineer Concludes Career 
that began nearly 46 years ago as 
Apprentice Switchman in Lincoln 


1972 Annual Family Picnic 


es | MAX © WALKER, LT&T’s Chief “I think one of the biggest chal- 
| Engineer, closed up his desk for lenges was during World War II 
the last time on August 31, and when we were at Hastings. We 
moved forth into a new life of re- were control center for three air 
tirement. He came within three bases, Harvard, Fairmont and 


> ~~, 


S= ln 
Dorothy Jones and her son were present. 


Chad Lunders comes down the slide. - ‘ 


i Re tl gt Pe) See RV: & J oe weeks of completing 46 full years Bruning, and there was the Naval | 
of service with the Company. Ammunition depot at Hastings. jp ent with more than a little plan- 
Max started his telephone career Services were very demanding. Be- ning. 

in September of 1926 as an Appren- cause of the few employees avail- “There are so many things to do 
tice Switchman in Lincoln. In 1929 able it was quite a problem,” he _ oyr big wish is that we have 

be moved to Hastings as a Third _ said. _ time to do them,” he said. 
Class Switchboardman. \/ALKER also has seen many For one thing, Max has bought 
He was named Hastings Wire changes in the art of telephony. some woodworking tools and is fix- 


Chief in 1939. In 1948 he moved to As new developments were made, ing up a shop. “I’ve been saving up 
Lincoln and over the next decade the Company faced new challenges. 1,000 and one jobs,” he says. 

he held the positions of District “You wondered where you’d get _ The Walkers have a place at the 
Wire Chief, District Plant Manager, people to take care of the new Harlan County Dam and expect to 
Eastern District Manager and As- equipment, but it’s amazing how spend some time there. “I'll hunt 


sitant to the General Plant Super- people have developed,” comment- out there and of course there is al- 
ead ed Max. ways fishing. I like my yard and 


/ He was appointed General Plant There have been many storms garden work, too,” he mie: haa 
—, 2 Superintendent in 1957. in the 46 years Walker has been P hee going to take a trip down 
@,) 25> In February of 1967 Max became with LT&T, but the one he remem- Dee — — pears nes he are 
iJ . = a  & ers ; ‘ ; é * : nin O gO tO oloraao IO 
Riding a horse is much easier when there ee os — Chief Engineer in charge ee me pete os vivie’y See feele eae im Se tember. We ae 
is someone that knows how to handle him. The waiting line to get fed was long, but it moved quickly. Plant Department and the Engin- tornado at Hastings. At that time P 
pacts never been in the Northeast or 


eering Department and he held Max was a Switchboardman. He ; 
that dual responsibility until Aug- and a couple of others who were lea i will probably go 


ust of 1968. off duty decided to go to the tele- 
ITH Max’s retirement, for the vhone building and shoot a little | JANUARY and February 
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they’ll go to Texas to see a niece 


first time in 60 years there 1s nool. and a sister and from there to Palm 
no member of the Walker family “I had my car and the windows Springs and Encino, California 
on LT&T’s payroll. Max’s father, were down. I went out and rolled where Max has swore? sister 
Claude, started the telephone tra- up the windows and just got back Max may be retired, but ie in- 


dition by going to work for a —u when it got dark and the lights fluence will be felt for some time. 
ton, Kansas orpany Mm ae ; went out. I went to the operating A few weeks before he left he had 
1904 he joined the New FHiome €€- board and it was absolutely white on his desk a schedule of building 
phone Company at Beatrice, which with permanents,” he recalled. remodeling and changes. It set a 
LT&T purchased ae ss ae = tentative timetable for changes 
Max’s brothers and two of his from 1974 through 1976. 
daughters have been employed by ~° | But even if these plans were to 
hines and the generator < . 
LT@T at es ringing mac eae 
ie noes interesting ex- and then called the Wire Chief. erally | Sagan pong 
a erok periences locked in Walker’s mem- “We worked all that night,” he re- 444 worked with “a lot of wonder- 


Max then got the gas emergency 
lights lit, started the emergency 


a i ; na ory to write a book. He’s faced members. ful people” in the Company. 
di many difficult situations over the re MIGHT be expected, Max and There are many people in LT&T 
Note Walk-in shasneu-Avee canes years. his wife have approached retire- who feel the same about Max. 
| oe 
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Sam Lawrence 


Builds a Clock 


AN ADVERTISEMENT shown to him by a friend; 
a natural curiosity; and a desire to be helpful all 
added up to a $450 and eight-month project for S. K. 
“Sammy” Lawrence, LT&T Equipment Repairman. 

It all started last fall, when a friend and fellow 
employee, Clifford Smith, showed Sammy an adver- 
tisement for a grandfather clock in kit form. “Do you 
think it would be possible to build this?” Smith 
asked. 

Lawrence didn’t know, but he sent a dollar to the 
Massachusetts firm to get the plans and went over 
them with his friend. Smith studied the drawings 
and decided building the clock wasn’t for him. Sam 
got more and more interested. 

The result was that Sam sent for a kit and went 
to work on putting it together. 

It was a natural for the Lincoln Equipment Re- 
pairman. After a day of fixing telephone equipment 
at the General Shop, Sam relaxes at home by repair- 
ing clocks. He’s mounted several in cases with special 
faces made of polished wood in the shape of a state. 

There are clocks all over his home and he’s long 
cherished a desire to own a grandfather clock. 

The works of the clock he purchased were made 
in Germany and the chimes are of Swiss origin. 
Sam’s project was to build the tall, classic, solid wal- 
nut case for the works. 

He got the parts and started in November. “I 
could have finished in February, but I had to wait 


Sam pores over 
plans for the 
grandfather clock 
case. In the back- 
ground are several 
of his clocks, dis- 
played in his base- 
ment workshop. 


“/ 4 lite 
Sam and Eddis Lawrence with the impressive clock in their living 
room. 


until warm weather to apply the finish,” he dis- 
closed. 

When favorable weather arrived, Sam applied a 
stain, a shellac and three coats of varnish, sanding 
and steel wooling the finish. 

Scroll work was precut, but for the most part 
Lawrence had to build the clock case from straight 
furniture grade lumber. Sam asked a neighbor who 
is a tool repairman to miter the corners for him as 
Sam’s tools were not capable of the precision cutting 
required. He built the case using mostly hand tools 
and careful work. 

The clock is now finished, except for two glass 
panels in the side which will allow visual inspection 
of the works. Sam needs a special walnut molding to 
complete this feature. 

The clock now sits proudly in the Lawrence living 
room, where it faithfully chimes out the quarter, 
half and full hours, to the same tune used by Big 
Ben in London. 

The clock cost him about $450, says Sam. “The 
walnut cost 15¢ a running inch,” he mentioned. Now 
that it is finished, Sam figures he has a clock worth 
$1,000. 

It would be hard to argue that point with him. 


Ramon Turns 
Arms Into Table 


AMON C. Green, Lincoln Installer-Repairman 
PBX, likes good substantial furniture. He also 
likes to make things. 


The result is that his recreation room has a couple 
of pieces of fine furniture of which he is understand- 
ably proud. Ray made a coffee table and a bench out 
of old telephone crossarms. 


He left the holes in the arms intact, cutting and 
fitting the pieces so the holes fall in a line that makes 
it appear that they were put there for a decorative 
purpose. 


“IT had thought about leaving the pins in, but it 
was too dangerous,” he said. 


The coffee table is made out of standard arms 
and the bench out of smaller size “pony” crossarms. 
It was all done with glue and pegs. “There are no 
nails in them whatsoever,’ Ray commented, gestur- 
ing toward the two pieces. 


To give the handsome dark finish, the telephone 
man scorched the two pieces of furniture with a 
blowtorch, then scraped them off using a steel brush. 
Then he finished them with a clear Polyurethane 
finish. 


He didn’t work from plans, but straight from a 
mental concept. “Getting it in my head took the long- 
est time,” he said. All told, he estimates it took about 
five hours of actual work. “The rest of the time was 
waiting for the glue to dry.” 


“I’ve got another project planned,” Ray says. “Tt’s 
going to be an octagonal table and it will set in the 
other corner.” This one will use broken crossarms. 


These aren’t the only projects Ray has accom- 
plished. He’s also converted a large whiskey barrel 
to a grill holder, complete with hinged lid to protect 
the charcoal cooker from weather. 


Several of his friends, casting admiring glances 
at his latest carpentry, have suggested to Ray that he 
do an article on how to make the furniture for a 
popular magazine. 


Maybe he will. Anyway Ray’s thinking about 
snapping in-progress pictures of the next project and 


submitting it. 

Would there be enough crossarms for everybody 
who wanted to build it? “Well, you could always use 
conventional lumber,” Ray points out. 


ll 
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Ramon and Betty Green pose with their dog on the bench that Ray 
made for their rec room. 
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Crossarm table holds lamp and telephone in the Green family 
room. 
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Ray and son Benny show the hinged lid 
barrel that covers and protects the family 
charcoal grill. Originally the barrel held 
whiskey. 
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Sponsorship of Teams an LT&T 


ic WAS a perceptive fellow who 
first said “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” He recog- 
nized the need for fun activities to 
put balance into life. 

Recreation provides that balance 
by renewing strength and refresh- 
ing spirits after work. It re-creates 
energies. 

To many people, recreation 
means “play” and play means 
sports. It’s probably significant that 
team sports are the most popular 
kind. 

To an LT&T’er nothing is more 
natural than teaming up with other 
employees for some kind of game 
outside of working hours. People 
who like to work together like to 
play together and vice versa. 

LT&T sponsors several recrea- 
tional athletic activities for em- 
ployees. The Company policy is to, 
within reason, give aid and assist- 
ance to any group of employees 
who want to organize a team and 
take part in a recognized sports 
activity. 

For many years bowling has at- 
tracted the largest number of em- 
ployees and LT&T has had its own 
league in Lincoln since 1941. Even 
before that, telephone people were 
bowling, but in other leagues. In 
the fall of 1941 the enthusiasts 
rounded up eight teams and made 
their own league, bowling in a 
downtown bowling alley. 

The sport PAGTEASEe in HB POR Uarty. 
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See HH: 
Rod Cassner is one of several Lincolnites 
who take part in trapshooting competition. 


and later bowlers moved to a newer 
and larger alley. 

Besides men’s and women’s leag- 
ues, LT&T also sponsors. bowling 
tournaments for men and women 
bowlers and, where there is enough 
interest, teams in the territory. 

LT&T in 1960 started a series of 
annual bowling matches with Oma- 
ha Bell. We pick out our best team 
and they pick out theirs and the 
two squads compete for what was 
at first called a mythical State 
Telephone Bowling Championship. 
Started with men’s teams, the an- 
nual competition now includes wo- 
men’s squads, too. Over the years 
neither Omaha or LT&T teams 
have ever been far ahead and the 
traveling trophy has frequently 
been passed back and forth. 

The Company also sponsors golf- 
ing activities, softball for men and 
women, a couple of trapshooting 
teams and basketball and volley- 
ball squads. 

Company golfers for many years 
have started out the season early 
witha Spring Warmup Tournament 
and closed late with a Fall Tourna- 
ment. Different courses over the 
territory have been used at differ- 
ent times, giving the Company 
golfers a variety of conditions un- 
der which to play. These events al- 
ways start off with a hearty break- 
fast or conclude with a dinner. 

For several years now the golfers 
have had a summer league compe- 


tition in Lincoln using two courses 
and playing right after the close of 
the business day one day a week. 


Several years ago some employ- 
ees expressed interest in trapshoot- 
ing in the Industrial League spon- 
sored by the Izaak Walton Club. 
With the help of the Company a 
team was organized and there’s 
been one or more teams competing 
every year since. One year there 
were three. 


Basketball goes back decades and 
so does women’s volleyball. These 
sports fill a need for activity in 
the winter months. Play is in the 
City League and school gynasiums 
are used for the activity. The teams 
have had mixed success, sometimes 
hanging on well through the tour- 
nament which concludes the sea- 
son in each of these sports. 


There is an even longer history 
of participation in softball by tele- 
phone employees. Both men’s and 
women’s teams have been sponsor- 
ed in recent years, but there were 
men’s teams as early as the 1930’s 
when the sport first became popu- 
lar in Nebraska. 


The Company provides a variety 
of assistance for these activities. 
In some cases, the Company furn- 
ishes uniforms or shirts and equip- 
ment. For several of the activities 
the Company sponsors a dinner 
for the participants at the conclu- 
sion of the season or tournament. 


At the powclusion of their season the women bowlers got bouashes tor a dinner to award 
trophies. 
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Benefit 


Some fees or registration costs 
are paid by the Company and 
LT&T also provides trophies where 
needed. Other help is offered in the 
organizing of the activities and 
sending out of bulletins, announce- 
ments and notices. 

Not everybody takes part in for- 
mal recreation activities. Where 
there are large concentrations of 
employees, the Company provides 
recreation rooms equipped with 
ping pong, pool and shuffleboard 
tables. There are also facilities for 
playing cards. These activities are 
popular during lunch hours. 

Over the years the types of rec- 
reational activities have changed 
and there are certain to be changes 
again in the future. From the mid- 
dle 1920’s to the early 1930’s base- 
ball was the big sport for telephone 
men and teams of championship 
quality were sponsored by the 
Company. Some of the players, 
tradition has it, were good enough 
to play professional ball. 

Then in the early 1930’s softball 
— called “kittenball” then — be- 
came popular and it wiped out 
amateur baseball in this area. 

Also popular in the same era as 
baseball was tennis and the compe- 
tition for trophies was fierce. 

The activities have changed over 
the past several decades, but LT&T 
is still helping employees take part 
in a variety of recreational activi- 
ties. 
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Ron Sevens one of the men bowlers, waits 
his turn on the alley. 
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Jim Gratckabank tries to follow the ball after one of his companions got off a shot. The 
occasion was the Spring Warmup Tournament. 
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The men’s Softball Team. 
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Enderle, Schweitzer Take Course 


@® DWIGHT C. Enderle and Ralph R. Schweitzer 
have recently completed a special study course on the 
function, operation, testing and maintenance of dial 
PBX exchanges. 

They took the class at the GTE Automatic Elec- 
tric Communications Training Center at Northlake, 
Illinois. 


Mr. Schweitzer has nearly 23 years of service with 
LT&T. He served in the U.S. Navy from 1952 to 1954. 
He has worked as a Switchman, Installer-Repairman 
COE and, since 1968, as Installer-Repairman PBX, 
all in Lincoln. 

Mr. Enderle has 16 years of service with the Com- 
pany and has worked as Lineman, Switchman, In- 
staller-Repairman COE, Toll Terminalman and In- 
staller- Repairman PBX. At various times he has 
lived in Nebraska City, Hastings, and Crete and is 
now located at Lincoln. 
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Ralph Schweitzer 


W. J. Dalton Takes Retirement 


@ W. J. DALTON, Lincoln, retired August 1 after a 
little more than 16 years of service with LT&T. His 
entire telephone career was spent in the Plant De- 
partment. 


Mr. Dalton came to LT&T in March of 1956 as a 
Janitor in Lincoln. In 1967 he became a Janitor, Sub- 
foreman and in 1968 his title changed to Building 
Service Attendant, Subforeman. He held this job un- 
til his retirement. 


Dalton is a quiet, unassuming person. Much of his 
career he has worked the evening hours. For several 
years he was at the 15th & M building, but most re- 
cently he has been assigned to the 21st & L location. 


Immediately upon retiring, Mr. Dalton moved to 
Oronogo, Missouri, a small town near Springfield. It 
is understood that his plans are to take part time em- 
ployment there. 


His friends wish him happiness and success in this 
new venture. 


Marilyn Skarin Retires 


@ MARILYN Skarin, Hastings, closed with regret 
on August 5 a telephone career that began 24 years 
ago. The decision to retire was made on the advice 
of two doctors and after a year’s 
absence on sickness disability. 

Mrs. Skarin entered telephone 
work as an Operator in Hastings in 
the fall of 1948. She worked about 
a year then and again for several 
months in 1952. Since 1956 her em- 
ployment has been continuous and 
her service date is adjusted to Aug- 
ust 1954. 

She’s worked as an operator in 


Traffic, as a Clerk in Plant and Commercial and as 
Cashier in Commercial. 


It was a heart condition which caused her to leave 
her job. The freedom from responsibility has appar- 
ently been helpful. “I still have quite a few attacks, 
but they are letting up,” she said. 


Marilyn’s immediate plans are to stay in Hastings 
and follow her doctor’s advice. Looking farther ahead, 
she and her husband have given some thought to set- 
tling in the Ozarks in future years. 


Mrs. Skarin has found her work with LT&T grat- 
ifying. “It’s amazing how many friends I’ve made 
over the years,” she commented. 

It is hoped that under the freedom and relaxation 
of retirement Marilyn’s health will continue to im- 
prove. 


=, |. 


B. T. Hayes Closes Career 


@ B. T. HAYES, Hastings, closed his telephone ca- 
reer at an even 26 years of service to take an early 
retirement on August 12. 


Bernard came to LT&T on Aug- 
ust 12, 1946. He first worked as a 
Construction Groundman at Har- 
vard and then at Hastings. He be- 
came a Lineman in 1947, and work- 
ed as a Construction Foreman at 
Nebraska City for a time. He also 
worked in Lincoln, returning to 
Hastings as a Combinationman in 
1955. He has remained there since. 


Mr. Hayes has been troubled by 
a health problem recently which has affected his legs 
and he decided to take an early retirement in the 
hopes that the less strenuous schedule will be bene- 
ficial. 


During his over a quarter of a century of work 
with the Company, Mr. Hayes has seen a number of 
technical changes, including the introduction of new 
types of subscribers equipment and the growing use 
of power operated tools. 


It is hoped that the new freedom of retirement 
will prove to be a benefit to Mr. Hayes and that his 
health will improve. 


Fred Schroeder Promoted 


@ F. W. Schroeder has been appointed General Man- 
ager of TV Transmission, Inc., Cable TV subsidiary 
of LT&T. He replaces Conrad Bastow who died 
July 9. 


Mr. Schroeder has been with TTI 
since early 1967 when he was hired 
as a salesman. A year later he be- 
came Sales Supervisor of the rapid- 
ly growing Company and he has 
served in that capacity since. 


TTI was hardly a year old 
when Fred came into the organiza- 
tion. He has had an important part 
in the growth of the organization 
over the past five years. 


Prior to becoming associated with the Cable TV 
Company, Fred had owned and operated the Lincoln 
Maytag Company for three years. Before that he 
spent 18 years in the appliance business in Fremont. 
He is a veteran of the Navy, having spent 3% years 
in that branch during World War II. 


Schroeder’s association with TTI during its form- 
ative years, plus his long business experience, gives 
him a valuable background for his new responsibil- 
ities. 

Replacing Mr. Schroeder as Sales Supervisor is 
Gary Weik, who has been Operations Coordinator. 
Moving into Operations Coordinator’s position is 
James E. Cook, who has been Program Director. Re- 
placing him is Richard D. Bates who has been Pro- 
duction Coordinator. | 


Mr. Weik, has been with TTI since October of 1968 
and has been Technical Director and Production Di- 
rector. 


Mr. Cook started his TTI career in September of 
1969 and been Technical Director, Production Assis- 
tant and Production Coordinator. 


Mr. Bates has been with the CATV subsidiary 
since February of 1971 and has held the positions of 
Production Assistant and Production Supervisor. 


File in Time: Don't Lose 


@ YOU could lose Social Security benefits if you 
don’t file an application in time. It has happened to 
some people, says Dale Fick, Operations Supervisor 
at the Lincoln Social Security office. 


More women than men lose valuable cash benefits 
and Medicare coverage. Frequently they wait for their 
husbands to file, but this shouldn’t always be done. 


As you near the age of 65, you should contact the 
Social Security office and file for Medicare protec- 
tion even if you aren’t eligible for monthly benefits. 
This should be done no later than the month in which 
you reach 65. If you fail to do so, you lose valuable 
coverage because there is a waiting period for those 
not taking advantage of the proper enrollment 
period. 


Everyone should contact the Social Security of- 
fice in case of disability, if a family member dies, or 
when they reach age 62 or 65. Women who have 
worked in past years can file for retirement benefits 
at age 62 and do not need to wait until their husbands 
retire. 


Another tip from the Social Security Operations 
Supervisor: 


“Don’t wait to file for Medicare until you need 
medical care. If you do, you stand a good chance of 
losing valuable protection and having the inconven- 
ience of filing an application from your hospital bed.” 


Most Social Security business can be handled by 
telephone and the forms can be mailed to you. Says 
Fick, “Don’t throw your money away; call the Social 
Security office for more information or a free pam- 
phlet describing Medicare benefits.” 
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Mathilda E. Alpers Dies 


@ DEATH came to Mathilda E. Alpers, retired Fair- 
bury Operator, on July 15. She was 80 years old. 

Mathilda opened her telephone career in January 
of 1920 as a Relief Operator at Cla- 
tonia. After several years of inter- 
mittent work, she became Claton- 
ia’s Chief Operator in August of 
1923. Her title was changed to in- 
clude the word “cashier” two years 
later. 

She spent over a quarter of a cen- 
tury working the switchboard in 
Clatonia, then in July of 1946 trans- 
ferred to Fairbury as a local oper- 
ator. She became a local and toll operator in 1947 and 
remained in that capacity until her retirement on 
June 1, 1957. 

Miss Alpers was one of the old time telephone op- 
erators and she apparently continued to feel close 
ties with the little community she served for 26 years. 
Upon retiring, she chose to move back to Clatonia 
and she remained there until her passing. 

Funeral Services took place July 18 at the Metho- 
dist Church in Clatonia. Burial was at Clatonia. 


L. P. Livingston Passes 


| eae P. Livingston, retired from Lincoln Plant, 
died Monday, August 1. He was 64 years old and 
had been retired for four years. 

Mr. Livingston started his tele- 
phone career in 1928 as a Ground- 
man in Nebraska City. He progres- 
sed to Lineman, but during the de- 
pression of the early 30’s he like 
many others, was laid off several 
times and his service date adjusted 
accordingly. 

Les returned permanently to tele- 
phone work in the mid 1930’s. He 
held the jobs of Warehouseman, 
Shopman, Testman, Switchman and Tester during 
the next couple of decades. In the mid 1950’s he be- 
came Dispatcher and then Chief Dispatcher. 

In 1967 Les became seriously ill and after a year 
away from his work he retired in August of 1968. 

He moved to Arizona and the combination of re- 
tirement and changed climate seemed to be benefi- 
cial to his health. He made new friends in his new 
home and was enjoying retirement activities. 

Funeral services took place Friday, August 4, in 
Lincoln. Burial was at Nebraska City. Survivors in- 
clude a brother, I. D. Livingston who is also a retired 
LT&T’er. 


July 15 - Sept. 1 


Service 
Anniversaries 


Ernest Barney 


G. Eggleston 
Lincoln Auburn 


a 


Eldon Drewel 
Lincoln 


Darrell Joynt 
Hastings 


E. P; Canarsky J. A. Rhoades 


Virginia Coffey 
incolIn Lincoln Lincoln 


Helen Schneider 
Lincoln Hastings 


Gene Swoboda 
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W. B. Imler 
Superior 


E. J. Jungck 
Hastings 


Alvine Upitis 
Lincoln 


P. R. Radebaugh 
Lincoln 


M. L. Pilfold 
Weeping Water 


Ron Carlson 
Lincoln 


Robert Stall 
Lincoln 


E. C. Schrank 
Lincoln 


Roger Weber 
Lincoln 


John Keogh 


Lowell Haith 
Lincoln Hastings 
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NOT PICTURED 


Ferne Burns 
Lincoln, 30 yrs. 
D. E. Nelson 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Diane Beason 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Aletha Bennett 
Hastings 


Ron Ahl 
Lincoln 


Wyman Dughman 
Lincoln 
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George Mayberry 
Lincoln 


Bonnie Albrandt 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Sandra Brannen 
Lincoln, 5yrs. 
Deborah Hanks 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Gordon Johnson 
York, 5 yrs. 


Elizabeth Benda 
Beatrice 


Lincoln 


H. C. Filbert 
Lincoln 


Mildred Taylor 
Nebraska City 
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GE: 5 to 10 years old (more or less) 
HEIGHT: Varies depending on individual. 

EYES: Brown, Blue, Hazel or Green. 

NAMES AND ALIASES Dick, Ken, Debbie, Peggy, 
Margi 


largie, Bobby, Joey Judy, Pete. 


GENERAL HABITS: Is attracted to water. Occasionally found climbing trees or buildings. Sometimes plays 
with matches or in streets. 


THIS PAIR IS WANTED: At school for questioning on ABC’s and to learn about safety. At home to run 
errands, fly kites, watch TV and for love. 


BE CAREFUL: This pair has been known to play pranks on people. They may be armed with Bubble Gum, 
Water Pistol or Sling Shot. They may run in gangs. Always expect the unexpected from them and their cohorts. 
They may impress you as impish, however they are really very dear to the heart. 


AUTHORITIES CONCERNED WITH THIS PAIR: Parents, School Officials, LT&T, Others. 
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Vol. 54, No. 7 


PUBLISHED by The Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
1440 M Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 

First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 


Editor 
K. W. Clinefelter 


Editorial Board 

Jack H. Geist, Controller’s 
R. J. Roth, Traffic 

V. P. Spears, Plant 

J. C. Vanderslice, Commercial 
K. E. Versaw, Engineering 


KEN'S KOMMENTS 


‘ee THING that is confusing about the English 
langauge is that somany words have double mean- 


ings. You’ll run into one of them in this issue in the 
story on insurance. 


The word is “premium.” When applied to insur- 
ance it is a charge — weekly, monthly, quarterly, an- 


nually or whatever—you pay for keeping your in- 
surance in force. 


But it is also used as a synonym for “prize” as in 
premiums awarded at state or county fairs or in sales 
contests. We’ve purposely avoided using the word 
“premium” in our story on LT&T’s new sales effort, 
the Bowler Derby. We hope this will eliminate some 
of the confusion inherent in the English language. 


The general election isn’t very far away and we 
hope that LT&T’ers will inform themselves about the 
candidates and issues and vote. 

In Nebraska, the polls are open from 8 a.m. to 8 


OUR COVER 


@® CROSSING a river with a tele- 
phone cable can be a muddy business. 
This picture shows an early point in 
the laying of conduit across the Blue 
River at Beatrice. The Highway 77 
bridge is in the background. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


p.m., so most people shouldn’t have any trouble mak- 
ing it to their voting place. If you find your work 
schedule will prevent you from voting, you may make 
arrangements with your supervisor—ahead of elec- 


tion day—to have a reasonable amount of time off to 
go vote. 


You sometimes hear people say that “my vote 
doesn’t count anyway.” But it does. There have been 
many cases where a single vote more per precinct 
could have changed the outcome of an election. 


Even if your party or candidate does not win, your 
vote may have an important impact. You can be sure 
that a candidate who wins by a close margin will give 
careful thought to election results and the trends they 
indicate. He probably will modify his position to better 
reflect the thinking of more of the voters in his ter- 
ritory. 


So don’t forget or neglect to vote. It’s both a right 
and a responsibility. 


9 


How to Cross a River 


thee FIRST explorers really had some problems. In 

the process of discovering new worlds, they en- 
countered many natural barriers such as mountains 
and rivers. 

Their first impulse might have been to wonder if 
it were really necessary to get over that mountain or 
across that river. How did they know if there was 
anything worth discovering on the other side? 


Curiosity may have been the deciding factor—not 
knowing what was on the other side—because some- 
one did cross the barriers the first time. Knowing 
that this could be done, inventive persons designed 
new and better ways. 


It isn’t always easy but usually can be done. Even 


visible in the foreground. 


cation. However, the question is not “Can we cross?” 
but “What is the best way to cross?” 

Sometimes it’s no problem at all. An ordinary 
pole span may work for creeks and streams. If under- 
ground cable is being installed by plowing directly 
into the ground, the cable plow may be able to drive 
across the stream bed. 

Large rivers are more of a problem. This situa- 
tion came up at Beatrice when it was necessary to 
cross the Big Blue River with a substantial amount 
of telephone cable. 

Cable can be carried across on an existing bridge, 
or engineers may devise an aerial crossing of their 
own. 
LT&T engineers decided to do it a different way 
than before. They chose to go under the river. It’s 
not an entirely new technique, but it’s the first place 
our Company has used it. 

It’s not that we haven’t had cable across the Big 
Blue before. There’s an aerial crossing over the river. 
The decision to go under the water came with the 
need to increase the amount of cable to provide Lib- 
erty and Barneston with Extended Area Service. 
There is also a growing need for local circuits on the 
other side of the river and for circuits between 
Beatrice and Wymore. 

Underneath the river seemed to be the best place 
to install these added circuits. The job was turned 
over to a contractor, Horizontal Boring Company. 

Gene Ryan, LT&T Field Engineer working on the 
job, explains that at the point our cable crosses the 

(Continued next page) 
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Large backhoe got its treads wet building a rudimentary dam to 
divert the river water. 
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TOP: Metal box 
form surrounding 
pipelike conduit is 
ready to accept the 
cement which will 
encase and protect 
the cable conduit. 


How to Cross... 


(Continued from page 3) 


river there is three feet of gravel on the river bottom. 
Under this is a rock shelf of unknown depth. 

“An old fellow who works for the city Says it 
could be up to 60 feet deep,” commented Gene. 

Carrying the cable across the river will be six 
steel pipes, four inches in diameter, inside size. Some 
of these pipes will not be used immediately but will 
be reserved for future expansion of cable capacity. 

The steel pipes are being encased in concrete for 
better protection. 

The contractor first put up a rudimentary dam to 
divert the water from about half of the river. Then 
using a large back hoe, he scooped away the layer of 
gravel and dug a trench in the underlying rock. The 
contractor’s foreman, Richard Perkins, says that the 
rock appeared to be a type of shale and it readily 
yielded to the backhoe. 

The plan was to complete the installation of the 
iron pipe conduit halfway across the river, then di- 
vert the flow of water away from the other half, let- 
ting it flow across the completed portion of the con- 
duit. Then the second half of the crossing could be 
completed. 

The six-four-inch conduits are expected to be ade- 
quate for our cable needs for some time. This type of 
installation is also expected to be well protected from 
damage. 

It’s the only river crossing of its type for our 
Company, but not for Beatrice. The City of Beatrice 
used a similar type of crossing when they had to ex- 
tend a sewer line across the river. 


BELOW: Conduit 
enters the river 
bank far below the 
surface but is an- 
gled upwards to a 
shallower depth 
back fromthe 
bank. 
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ABOVE: Pile of 
conduit awaits in- 
stallation. BELOW: | 
Contractor’s fore- | 
man Richard Perk- 
ins and LT&T En- , 
gineer Gene Ryan 
confer. 


To Move The Merchandise... 


F YOU want to move the mer- 

chandise, have a sale. That old 
maxim of the business world works 
for telephone companies too. That’s 
the why of our fall sales campaign 
—to sell more telephones. 


Providing telephone service is 
our business and one of the ways 
we have of growing is installing 
additional extension phones, extra 
lines, fancy phones and special ser- 
vices in the homes of our custo- 
mers. Our sales effort is heavily 
aimed at this goal. 


We've got a line of telephones 
and services that is really outstand- 
ing. Unfortunately there are some 
customers who don’t know what we 
offer, and we need to tell them 
about the things we can do for 
them. 


It’s a tough problem for us. We 
aren’t like a grocery store where 
the customers have to come back 
in pretty regularly. Some of our 
customers don’t see us for months 
or years at a time. They pay their 
bill by mail and if they dial their 
long distance calls direct they may 
not even speak to an operator. 

Unless they move or need repair 
service they may not talk to us at 
all. 

So how do we communicate with 
them? 

That’s where the sales campaign 
comes in. You as an employee have 
an important part in this campaign 
and in reaching our customers. 

Just like any other business, 
we're letting the world—well at 
least our territory in Southeast Ne- 
braska—know about our big sale. 


We’re blanketing the area with 
newspaper, radio and TV advertis- 
ing. It’s clever and distinctive, with 
a special musical arrangement 
opening and closing the radio and 
TV commercials. The theme is “A 
Sound Idea.” 

All in all, over two thousand 
pieces of advertising in one form or 
another will be directed at our 
customers. 

To get their attention, we’re of- 
fering a “special.” This is what 
retail establishments do. They give 
special prices or discounts, offer 
tie-ins or give-aways. 

What we are doing is giving 
away the installation of new resi- 
dence extensions. During the sales 
campaign we’re making these in- 
stallations at no charge. The cus- 
tomer will still have to pay for the 
extension and pay the color charge, 
but not the installation charge. 

That’s how we're getting the at- 
tention of our customers. 

To get your attention, the Com- 
pany is offering an incentive pro- 
gram. Other types of businesses do 
this too. They give rewards to their 
salesmen for doing a good job of 
selling. 

We're going a step farther. We’re 
offering sales prizes to all of our 
employees. It’s all explained in the 
adjoining article, but we'll tell you 
right now that if selling isn’t a 
regular part of your job, this is 
taken into consideration in award- 
ing of prizes. 

Like we said before, a lot of our 
customers simply don’t know what 
services we offer. If they had 
known or if somebody had offered 


ome 


HAVE A SALE 


to take their order they might have 
had some of these extra things 
years ago. 


This is where you as an employee 
come in. This is your chance to do 
your neighbors and friends a favor 
simply by mentioning what they 
can have. It’s all explained in the 
accompanying article and in a bro- 
chure which should be in your 
hands by now. 


At the same time you're doing 
others a favor, you can be earning 
your way to an attractive prize. 

Besides the prizes, there’s a 
hidden benefit for every employee 
in a successful sales effort. Each ex- 
tension, decorator phone or other 
added service sold brings in added 
revenue to the Company, which 
strengthens its financial position. 


Experience has shown that once 
a customer starts using one of these 
extras he is very unlikely to have 
it removed. The income added 
through a sales effort is usually a 
permanent thing. 

Everybody wants to work for a 
financially strong and growing 
Company. His job is more secure 
and his opportunities for growth 
and promotion are greater. This 
sales effort is one way that every 
employee can help make our Com- 
pany strong and growing and thus 
improve his opportunities. 

We'd rather talk about the prizes. 
Take a look at the adjoining article 
or the brochure which has been 
provided you for an explanation of 
how the program works. 

This is a chance to do a friend a 
favor and benefit yourself besides. 


| called the LT&T Bowler Derby, but you don’t 
have to be a bowler to get in it. It’s the name given 

to the 1972 Fall Sales Campaign which opened Oc- 

tober 16 and will continue through December 22. 

Like any other derby it’s competitive and has 
rewards and prizes. The difference between this 
derby and most of them is that if you get into the 
game at all you’re sure to be a winner. 

Here’s the way the program shapes up. 

The goal is to sell new residence extensions and 
15 other items of equipment. The prizes are Derby 
Dollars, awarded for each sale—the number depend- 
ing on what you sell—plus a trophy for the winning 
Area at the end of the campaign. 

The Derby Dollars you win can be spent at Gen- 
eral Tobacco Company, 1037 “L” Street in Lincoln, 
for any of a whole catalog full of items. The more 
you sell, the more you can buy. 


The dollars are good until January 31, 1973, 
and they can be used to pay for your entire purchase 
or may be supplemented by cash to get what you 
want. 


The complete rules are listed on the next page. 


This derby is open to all LT&T employees, but 
there’s a handicap feature to help make things more 
fair among all employees. 


Here’s the schedule for awarding Derby Dollars: 
For each new residence extension 
All Business Office Employees (in daily contact with 


jel s\ =a 60 61h Cc) eee Oe eee RO ots Pete Oconee eRe Se 100 
Marketing Employees (in daily contact with the 
Pe Ye sees gh tac neg en wand oh a ptoe Naeseeetaa deans 150 
Outside Plant and All Other Employees.................... 2.00 
Bonus for other equipment 
OUTS eS oi agc sien tanenp eee ad aaron epee ees 100 
PINGS (AC USTA DIO): acctecectenccctes a wnctenaeceieteeca helen: 75 
EIOCOUALOY PNGNOS scsi s  ee Se i eeastiaa cise: 2.00 
HOOT AS Were BEPVIiCe vimana sene ee eae. 500 


LT&T's Bowler Derby Contest 


Electronic Secretary (all models) .................2-.-------+- 200 
Wiasieall, DIXIGPS eccencuieuahuieneieeiaee aa 500 
New Touch Call Extensions (residence)..............---- D0 
New Touch Call Lines (residence)..............-.2--2.-------- 150 
| ag 12 Ml St 6 6: | ae cr eS Ce epee mn an Nene yee 100 
DCO KELOHONCS  cceciacisencnctt incisal eae eee 500 
DGSk Staves co.cc iat S ee aede a cpasiesaieneiteoses 29 
Stylelines/Slenderets .......cscccccscsssesewecocecnsacnencsenoneacoeess 50 
Teenage Lines (new main service)...........-....---:-----+- 500 
Wperades (RZ tO Fy cia A eee ees 100 
Variable Volume Control Handpieces ................------ 200 


While you’re earning all of these Derby Dollars 
for yourself, you’ll also be earning points for your 
team. 


There are 15 teams: 


Auburn Geneva Seward 
Beatrice Hastings Superior 
Crete Lincoln Tecumseh 
David City Nebraska City | Wahoo 
Fairbury Plattsmouth York 


At the end of the Derby the winning team will be 
awarded the Traveling Trophy. Don’t worry if you 
are from a small area point. The quotas have been 
adjusted. 


Each team is to be judged on the number of new 
residence extensions per 1,000 main residence stations 
in service. The smallest team is working on the same 
basis as the largest. 
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HOT SHON 


In this contest you are the Hot Shot and the 
customer is the Head Pin. By your approach and with 
a well aimed ball you’ll knock over the Head Pin and 
make a strike. 

In bowling it’s the guy who gets turkeys—three 
strikes in a row—who runs up the big scores. And 
bowling is one game where strikes are good. 

In this derby you have to find your own Head 
Pins, but it won’t be any trouble. They are all over, 
your friends and neighbors. 

One thing is essential to success in the Bowler 
Derby. You have to follow through. When you sell 
a customer an extension or one of the other 15 
items, send in a Service Request Form 513513 as 

explained in the rules. Unless you do this your 
careful approach, fast straight ball or tricky curve, 
won't be any good at all. 

The prizes are worth going after, they’re not 
difficult to earn, and you can do a friend a favor 
while you’re bowling ’em over in the LT&T Derby. 


THE RULES 


1. The 1972 Promotion begins October 16, con- 
tinues through December 22. Sales made before 
. p.m., December 22 (orders MUST be completed by 
December 31) will qualify for Derby Dollars. 

2. All Lincoln Telephone Company employees are 
eligible to participate in the LT&T Bowler Derby 
Promotion. A total of 15 teams comprise the Big 
League and will compete against each other. Partici- 
pants compete for their personal choice of prizes as 
presented in the Bowler Derby awards catalog. In- 
dividuals receive points for sales of specified tele- 
phone equipment as outlined on the inside of the 
brochure. 

3. Points will be awarded in the form of Derby 
Dollar redemption certificates, which can be traded 
for merchandise from the General Tobacco Com- 
pany, 1037 “L” Street, Lincoln, at any time during 
or after the contest until January 31, 1973. Derby 
Dollars may be used to pay for an entire purchase 
or applied to a cash purchase. Derby Dollars are 
spendable only when validated and will be mailed 
to your home. 

4. Telephone equipment installed in employees 
homes will count one-half (42) regular point value. 

5. To give every team an equal chance, compari- 
son between league teams will be based on residence 
extension gain during the promotion per 1,000 main 
residence customers in each area as of October 1, 
1972. This will enable each team to compete favor- 
ably, regardless of the size of the community. The 
traveling winner’s trophy will be awarded to the 
Area Manager and employees of the winning Area. 
There is no limit to the number of points each par- 
ticipant can win, and the General Tobacco Catalog 
lists the number of points needed to obtain each 
prize. 

6. All sales are to be reported on Service Request 
Form 513513. Information on this form should in- 
clude name of customer, telephone number, address, 
date of sale, equipment sold, (Net Annual Revenue 
Increase) employees name & department. All Service 
Request Forms should be forwarded to the Market- 
ing Supervisor’s office DAILY as soon as the order is 
taken. 

7. Weekly reports will appear on all builetin 
boards throughout the Company. These bulletins will 
report the current progress of team competition. 

8. To back your sales efforts and make it easier 
for you to win prize points, the regular $3.00 service 
connection charge on new residential extensions will 
be eliminated from October 16 through December 22. 
An extensive advertising program will be directed at 
the public throughout the promotion. 
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Your Group Life Insurance: A Part of the Benefit Package 


| Bose INSURANCE. A _ century 

and a half ago the idea was 
scarcely known. Today it’s a com- 
plex and thriving industry. 


Nearly everybody agrees that life 
insurance is a good thing, but very 
few people understand much about 
it. 

The Company thinks it is impor- 
tant enough to include it in the 
benefits provided for LT&T em- 
ployees. 


What does this Company-pro- 
vided life insurance do for you? 
How valuable is it? Do you need 
other insurance? What’s the best 
insurance policy? 


We can tell you about your Com- 
pany Group Life Insurance Plan 
and what it provides for you, but 
only you can answer the other 
questions. Its value to you, whether 
you need other insurance, and the 
best policy for you all depend 
on your circumstances, goals and 
needs. 


A Brief History 


Cone researchers say that 
the basic idea of insurance 
goes back 4,000 years to when 
Babylonian caravans and 
Phoenician ships had their 
cargoes pledged as security for 
loans. 

It is known that during the 
period of the Roman empire 
religious and fraternal socie- 
ties paid out death benefits. 

The earliest known record 
of an insurance case dates 
back to 1583. William Gybbons 
of London, a salter, paid 32 
pounds for a year’s protection 
on his life and died within the 


What’s insurance all about any- 
way? 

Insurance is a guarantee against 
something which may, but is not 
certain to happen. It offers finan- 
cial protection. 

IFE insurance is a guarantee 

against financial loss due to 
death. A handbook put out by The 
Institute of Life Insurance says, 

“Life insurance is a cooperative 
risk-sharing plan based on the in- 
centives of individual thrift and 
initiative.” 

That definition applies to the 
group life insurance available to 
LT&T employees. 

If you are a regular employee of 
LT&T with six months of service 
and are working 20 or more hours 
a week, you are eligible to take 
part in this program. You can en- 
roll without physical examination 
during the 60 day period right after 
you become eligible. 

The amount of insurance that 
you can buy through this group 


year. His heirs received 400 
pounds. 


In the American colonies, 
individual insurers worked 
out of coffee houses where 
merchants gathered. They’d 
insure ship’s cargoes (marine 
insurance) and also occasion- 
ally underwrite or insure 
against the risk of capture of 
a person by pirates or of death 
during a voyage. 

In spite of a few examples 
like these, life insurance is a 
comparatively modern devel- 
opment. 
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plan depends on your pay scale. 
As your pay increases, the amount 
of your group life coverage is auto- 
matically increased. 

You get the first $2,000 for 
which you are eligible at no charge 
to you. The Company pays the full 
cost of this amount. You pay for 
the remainder of the coverage for 
which you qualify at the rate of 50 
cents per month for each $1,000 of 
additional coverage. The Company 
makes up the difference between 
the 50 cents you pay and the actual 
cost of the additional insurance. 


HERE are several other reasons 


why this insurance is a real good 
deal. 


Once you are enrolled, you can 
continue the insurance even if your 
health fails to the point where you 
become uninsurable. When you re- 
tire, you can continue the insurance 
at the level it was when you retired. 


This means the insurance con- 
tinues as long as you live and keep 


of Life Insurance 


The reason is that as recent- 
ly as 1800, nine tenths of the 
United States’ population liv- 
ed on farms. In this agricul- 
tural society there was little 
need for insurance. 


The agrarian society afford- 
ed family protection not avail- 
able now. Crops and herds 
provided food. There was 
game in the wilderness. A 
woodlot assured fuel. The 
farm home was sufficient to 
shelter the aged and infirm. 
Security of the individual was 
of concern to family and 


paying for it. Don’t worry, you'll 
never come close to paying more 
in than the policy pays. 


Suppose you went to work at the 
age of 20 and are eligible to have 
$7,500 worth of group life insur- 
ance. The Company pays for the 
first $2,000 worth of insurance and 
you pay a reduced charge for $5,500. 
The cost to you is $33 a year. If you 
live to the average expected age of 
70 (assuming for the sake of explan- 
ation the amount of insurance re- 
mains the same) you’d pay a total 
of $1,650 for this insurance. How- 
ever your beneficiary or estate 
would collect $7,500. Even if you 
lived to be 100 you’d pay only $2,640 
for this insurance. 


NOTHER feature of the group 

insurance is that if you leave the 
Company you can convert to an- 
other type of insurance policy (at 
the standard rates for your age at 
that time) without physical exami- 
nation. But you must do it within 


friends, who took care of the 
weak and needy. 


Industrialization, coming 
with the war of 1812, changed 
all this. There was a migration 
from farm to city. The farmer 
left his security behind him 
and no longer was certain of 
food and shelter. He was often 
far removed from relatives 
who might be expected to 
care for him in need. He had 
to become more self reliant. 


Also, his economy was of a 
different nature. He was now 


moving in a cash economy 
with wealth no longer in 


31 days of the time you leave the 
Company. 

Besides that, even if you become 
uninsurable, your coverage will 
continue to be increased as your 
income increases, keeping pace 
with economic status and with in- 
flation. In effect, this makes it 
possible for you to buy more insur- 
ance even if you are considered 
uninsurable. 

If you should become totally dis- 
abled before reaching the age of 
60, the insurance will be paid to 
you either in 60 installments start- 
ing immediately upon your disa- 
bility, or in one lump sum six 
months after proof of disability is 
established. 

When a policyholder dies, pay- 
ment of a claim is usually made 
within 24 hours. This could be ex- 
tremely helpful to survivors. 

How valuable is this coverage to 
you? Only you can answer. It de- 
pends on your age, health, respon- 
sibilities, philosphy and probably 


crops, animals, land and tools, 
but in money. And he was 
now able to buy protection 
from loss of income. 

The life insurance business 
grew rapidly during the mid- 
dle 1800’s and by the close of 
the 1860’s insurance in force 
totalled $2 billion. 

The industry began to be 
brought under state regula- 
tion in the 1870’s and was a 
stabilizing force which pro- 
tected and strengthened the 
responsible companies in the 
industry. 

During the depression of the 
1930’s, insurance companies 
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some other factors besides. 

JTF YOU are uninsurable — unable 
to buy a new life insurance pol- 

icy because of some health condi- 

tion—this group life coverage is a 

real jewel. 

There are some things this insur- 
ance won’t do for you. It doesn’t 
build up cash value for you and it 
can’t be used by you as security for 
a loan. 

Life insurance is primarily de- 
signed to protect against financial 
loss. Insurance men say there are 
four basic threats to continued in- 
come from wages or salary by a 
breadwinner. These threats are ill- 
ness, death, unemployment and re- 
tirement. The first three can strike 
at any time. 

When a breadwinner’s wages or 
salary is cut off for any of these 
reasons, several different needs 
must be met in some way. Insur- 
ance can be used to meet them. 


(continued next page) 


suffered. There was a high 
mortality experience, due to a 
high rate of suicide, and there 
was also a large number of 
lapsed policies because of the 
insured’s inability to make 
premium payments. 


However, the depression 
caused Americans to search 
for financial security, often 
fulfilled through the purchase 
of life insurance. To this day 
this consciousness of a need 
for financial security persists. 
It is estimated that six out of 
seven American families car- 
ry at least some life insurance 
protection. 


Group Life 
Insurance 


(continued from page 11) 


The most common needs are: 

Cash for final expenses in the 
case of death. 

Cash for medical expenses in the 
case of disability. 

Readjustment money for the 
family. 

Income to support the family for 
a period of time. 

Life income for a widow. 

Income for old age. 

Income for education of children. 

Money to repay mortgages. 

2 eine LT&T programs besides 

the life insurance plan offer pro- 
tection from one or more of these 
threats to employees. 

They are: 

A Death Benefit Program. 

A Group Health Care Plan. 

A Sickness Disability Program. 

A Pension Plan. 

The Group Health Care Plan, the 
Sickness Disability Program, and 
the Pension Plan have all been ex- 
plained in previous issues of the 
LT&T Magazine. 

The Health Care Program, made 
available to employees at a small 
cost, pays a large portion of medi- 
cal expenses which might be in- 
curred in a disabling or fatal illness 
or injury. 

The Sickness Disability benefit 
provides income for up to a year, 
depending on length of service, to 
an employee incapacitated because 
of sickness or accident. 

The Pension Plan provides after- 
retirement income to eligible em- 
ployees, and, in case of death and 
under an optional feature, to sur- 
viving spouses. 

Under the Death Benefit Pro- 
gram, payments may be made to 
surviving dependents by the Em- 
ployee’s Benefit Committee. 

Do you need additional insur- 
ance? If so, how much? What kind? 
Only you can answer these ques- 
tions. 


‘About Life Insurance 


ASICALLY there are three 

types of individual life in- 
Surance policies, but they 
come in many variations. 


The three are term, whole 
life, and endowment. Some- 
times special purpose policies 
combine two or more of the 
three basic types and perhaps 
an annuity element also. 


TERM INSURANCE. This 
provides temporary protection 
for a specified period or term. 
The benefit is payable only 
if the insured dies within the 
period. 

A term policy is frequently 
used to provide additional 
temporary insurance protec- 
tion on a father’s life while his 
children are growing up. It 
offers maximum insurance 
protection with minimum pre- 
mium outlay. 


This type of insurance is al- 
so sometimes used to guaran- 
tee payment of a mortgage if 
the policy holder should not 
live to pay it off. 


LIFETIME INSURANCE. 
This type of policy pays the 
face value of the policy when 
the policy holder dies. Unlike 
term insurance, which pays if 
the insured dies within a cer- 
tain period, lifetime insurance 
pays when the insured dies, 
whenever that may be. The 
policy provides for payment 
in several ways: 1) as long as 
the insured lives; 2) for a 
specified number of years; or, 
3) in one lump sum. 


Straight life or ordinary 
life insurance has the lowest 
premium rate of any lifetime 
policy. It uses a uniform pre- 
mium throughout the policy- 
holder’s life. Some people who 
buy this kind of insurance dis- 
continue premium payments 


in later years and take a lump 
sum or an income for life. 


A limited payment life poli- 
cy also provides lifetime pro- 
tection, but premium pay- 
ments end after a certain per- 
iod, such as 10, 20, or 30 years 
or at a certain age, such as 60, 
65, or 85. The premium is 
higher, but when payments 
are complete, the policy is 
paid up and remains in force 
without further payment of 
premiums. 


ENDOWMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. This type of policy en- 
ables a person to accumulate 
a sum of money to be paid to 
him at a date named in the 
policy. If he dies before this 
date, the money is paid to his 
beneficiary. The premium 
rate is higher than the other 
types of insurance, but the 
policy builds a larger cash 
value. 


This policy is designed for 
those who need a definite 
sum of money or income at 
some future date, such as at 
retirement, tosupplement 
other income. 


ANNUITY. This is some- 
times described as Insurance 
in reverse. Instead of paying 
if the insured dies, it pays if 
he lives. 


A life annuity provides for 
the payment of an income for 
the remaining lifetime of the 
owner of the contract. People 
buy annuities to assure that 
they won’t live longer than 
their money lasts. As with en- 
dowment insurance, annuities 
are often used to provide re- 
tirement income. 


There are many varieties of 
these types of insurance which 
can best be explained by a 
capable insurance man. 
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Kee E. Versaw moved into the 
office of the Chief Engineer of 

LT&T on September 1, replacing 

Max Walker, who has retired. 


Mr. Versaw brings to his new 
position as head of the Engineering 
Department over 23 years of ex- 
perience with LT&T, most of it in 
Engineering. His first job with our 
Company, however, was that of 
Shopman during the summer of 
1948. He left to return to school in 
the fall, but returned to his shop 
bench in the spring of 1949. 

A few months later he transfer- 
red to Engineering and he has been 
there since. He has held the titles 
of Junior Engineer, Engineering 
Assistant, Engineer, and from 
March of 1958 General Equipment 
Engineer. Shortly before Mr. Wal- 
ker’s retirement, Versaw was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief Engineer. 
The word “assistant” was dropped 
from the title the first of September. 

Looking back at his career of 
nearly a quarter of a century, Ken 
says that one of the things he most 
enjoyed doing and one of his first 
major assignments was the engi- 
neering of equipment at Beatrice 
for the toll center and first Direct 


Distance Dialing installation in Ne- 
braskKa. 

“Factory engineers were short 
and I actually did both the Com- 
pany engineering and the factory 
engineering,” he said. 


He explained that this was short- 
ly after the war and the manufac- 
turer had difficulty in obtaining 
enough engineers. “It was one of 
the ways we took to get around the 
equipment delay factor,’ Ken com- 
mented. It was not a unique situ- 
ation and several other LT&T Engi- 
neers found themselves doing fac- 
tory work on other projects, but it 
is one of the experiences that 
stands out in Ken’s memory. 

Ken is professionally well quali- 
fied for his new position. He holds 
a bachelor’s degree in electrical en- 
gineering from the University of 
Nebraska and is also a Registered 
Professional Engineer (since 1957) 
in the State of Nebraska . 

Versaw has been active in the 
Southeast Chapter of the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Nebraska and is 
a past President of that organiza- 
tion. He’s also served on the Board 
of Directors of the Lincoln Engin- 
eers Club. 

One of his key community ac- 
tivities has been the Assistant 
Scoutmaster’s position in Boy Scout 
Troop 35 for the past five years. 
The experience has resulted in five 
canoe trips for Ken and the Scouts, 
a subject which brings a gleam of 
delight to his eye. 

Mr. and Mrs. Versaw have sev- 
en children. Two of them, Mrs. 
Joyce Bodtke and Mike Versaw 
also works for LT&T, as does a son- 
in-law, Jerry Althouse. 
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Versaw Named Chief Engineer 


With 14 years of experience in 
administering the General Equip- 
ment section of the Engineering 
Department, Versaw brings to his 
new position a thorough familiar- 
ity with the Engineering depart- 
ment. 

Replacing Mr. Versaw as General 
Equipment Engineer is D. M. Heid- 
brink. Mr. Heidbrink has 14 years 
of experience with LT&T. He 
started his career in June of 1958 
as a temporary Male Clerk and 
went on part time employment 
that fall. He later returned to full 
time employment and became a 
Junior Engineer in 1960 and a Spe- 
cial Studies Assistant in Systems 
Planning in 1962. He was appointed 
Project Engineer in Systems Plan- 
ning in 1965. 

Also in 1965, Denny became a 
Registered Professional Engineer in 
the State of Nebraska. In 1966 he 
was transferred back to the Engi- 
neering Department, where he has 
remained since. 
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ABOVE: Tower at 84th and M Street is one of those 
which serve mobile telephones. 

RIGHT ABOVE: Al Farmer shows map indicating how 
well southeast Nebraska is blanketed by mobile tele- 
phone coverage. 

RIGHT BELOW: This demonstration model can be 
carried to a customer’s desk to show him what his in- 
car IMTS telephone will look like. 


Mobile Phones Turn On Alert Businessmen 
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HERE’S a growing awareness by businessmen of 

the importance of communications in running a 
successful business. That’s what Al Farmer, Market- 
ing Staff Assistant, thinks is behind a current surge 
of interest in mobile telephones. 

Mobile telephones are phones on the move. They 
are usually installed in automobiles or trucks, but 
occasionally have been installed on boats or even in 
stationary locations. 

When we first offered them to our customers we 
called them mobile radio-telephones and that name is 
more descriptive of them. Each unit has a compact 
radio transmitter and receiver and is connected with 
the telephone system through a radio base station. 

In the past year there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in demand for this telephone service in Lin- 
coln. Other towns in our territory have also had a 
good growth in this area, notably Nebraska City and 
Beatrice. 

“Tt’s not a local phenomenon,” says Al. “It’s been 
happening all over the country.” 

Here at LT&T we are taking steps to provide 
more and better mobile service. By the end of the 
first quarter of 1973, several of these steps will be 
accomplished. 

In Lincoln, a change from a two-channel dial 
mobile system to four channels is planned. A new 
terminal is now being installed. 

The manual Lincoln mobile channel will be con- 
verted to one of the four dial channels. The mobile 
channel now in use at Hickman will be operated 
remotely from Lincoln as the fourth channel. Hick- 
man and Liberty mobile service will be discontinued. 

Equipment removed from service in Lincoln will 
be re-installed at Hastings, where a second channel 
will be added and the system converted from manual 
to dial. 

Hebron will be provided with mobile service, 
sharing the equipment also used by Fairbury. The 
two towns will use the existing tower and antenna 
located at Gladstone. 

Beatrice will have a change of equipment, replac- 
ing the present dial mobile system with an IMTS 
system. 

IMTS mobile telephone service differs from ordi- 
nary dial mobile telephone service in several ways. 
Probably the most important to the customer 


are the elimination of the need for the “push 
to talk” feature and the availability of 11 different 
channels, at extra cost, for those who travel widely. 


On some mobile telephone systems, the user must 
squeeze or push a button on the handpiece while 
talking and release it while listening. This is called 
the “push to talk” button. 

Eleven different mobile channels are used over 
the nation. Since the range of mobile telephone ser- 
vice is rather limited, each channel is used at many 
different locations. If a customer had his IMTS mo- 
bile telephone equipped for all 11 channels, he could 
use his mobile phone at any location in the country 
which was served by a compatible mobile system. 


In Lincoln there is a waiting list of people who 
want mobile telephone service. The addition of two 
channels will raise the capacity of the system to 
about 160 users and this is expected to be adequate to 
serve those now wanting the service. 

LT&T was one of the leaders in establishing mo- 
bile telephone service. Our first system was put in 
use and demonstrated on August 16, 1946. It was 
the first mobile telephone system in the state of 
Nebraska. 

Mayor Lloyd Marti of Lincoln demonstrated the 
new equipment by placing the first call to Governor 
Dwight Griswold. Mayor Marti was driving his car 
on Highway 77 south of Lincoln as he talked. 

The event was given wide coverage in Nebraska 
news media and a transcript of the call was broad- 
cast over a Lincoln radio station. 

On February 28, 1947, a tariff was established and 
several Lincoln business firms began to use the 
service. 

At that time the antenna was on top of the Sharp 
Building, but in recent years antennas have been 
located on a tower at 84th and “M” Streets and at the 
15th and M building. 

Users quickly recognized that mobile telephone 
service has a distinct advantage over other types of 
mobile communications systems. A subscriber can 
use the phone in his car to call directly to any other 
telephone, either locally or at a distance, and he can 
also be reached directly from any other telephone, 
provided his car is within range of the base station 
at the time. 

It’s no wonder the demand for this service is 


growing. 
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Death Claims H. W. Cane 


@ DEATH came quietly to Harlan W. Cane, retired 
Cost Control Supervisor, on the morning of Septem- 
ber 6. Mr. Cane had been retired 7% years. 


Since his retirement, Mr. Cane and his wife had 
mene lived for a time in California, but 
» >} recently moved back to Lincoln. 
, | They had been on a short trip just 
| | before his death. Harlan had not 
| been feeling well and following 
| 


doctor’s orders to get plenty of rest, 
lay down for a nap. He passed away 
quietly in his sleep. 

Mr. Cane had 41 years of service 
with LT&T at the time of his re- 
tirement in January of 1965. His 
first telephone experience, however, came in 1918 
when he worked for the old Nebraska Telephone 
Company in Grand Island. He came to LT&T in 
March of 1923 as a Clerk in the Engineering Depart- 
ment and became Cost Engineer in 1931. His responsi- 
bilities expanded as the Company grew. 

Harlan’s health had been delicate for some years. 
He was on sickness disability absence for a full year 
before his retirement. The lessened demands of re- 
tirement seemed to benefit him and he was able to 
enjoy a reasonable amount of activity. 


While Harlan’s health was not good, his passing 
was without immediate warning and came as a shock 
to his friends. 

Funeral services took place Friday, September 8, 
at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 


“Deac’”” Simpson Dies 


@® VERNON M. “Deac” Simpson died September 12, 
just a day before he was to have retired. 


The 64-year-old Construction Foreman had 409 
years of service with LT&T. He had been on sickness 
disability absence for a year and was scheduled to 
start his retirement on September 13. 

Simpson began his long service 
with LT&T in June of 1927 as a 
Construction Groundman. He soon 
became a Lineman and in 1942 a 
Subforeman. Since 1946 he had 
been a Construction Foreman, 
working out of Lincoln. 

It was his interest in baseball 
which brought ‘“Deac” into the 
LT&T ranks. He was an outstanding 
pitcher and was playing on a local 
team. A teammate, an LT&T employee, talked him 
into applying for work at the Company. 

Upon employment, “Deac” transferred his abili- 
ties to the Company baseball team and continued 
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playing with them until the sport faded away in 
Lincoln. 

The same qualities which made him a good base- 
ball player made him a good telephone man. 

He had all the attributes of leadership and also a 
lifetime of experience dealing with the problems that 
arose in telephone work. 

His loss will be felt deeply by his many friends. 

Funeral services were held Saturday, September 
16, at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 
Burial was at Wyuka Cemetary. 


Florence V. Buehler Passes 


@ Florence V. Buehler, retired Beatrice Commercial 
employee, died Saturday, September 30. Miss Buehler 
retired in June of 1944 with 26 years of service with 
the Company. 


—| Her first job was that of Stenogra- 
| pher and Clerk in the Commercial 
4 Office. Later she was District Sten- 
| ographer under W. H. Caman. Her 
final assignment was that of Cash- 
wan] ler at Beatrice. 

After her retirement, Florence 
chose to remain in the familiar sur- 
roundings at Beatrice and she spent 
her 28 years of retirement there. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, October 3, at 
Centenary United Methodist Church in Beatrice. 


Margaretha Moeller Dies 


@ MARGARETHA B. Moeller, retired from Sew- 


ard Plant, died Tuesday, October 3. She had been re- 
tired since May of 1942. 


Mrs. Moeller’s name first appeared on the LT&T 
payroll in June of 1919. She was laid off briefly in 
1921 and she resigned in 1924, returning to the Com- 
pany in January of 1926. From then until her retire- 
ment in 1942 her employment was continuous. 

Her entire career was spent at Seward and her 
only job was that of Janitress. A portion of her ser- 
vice was spent as a part time employee. 

Mrs. Moeller remained in Seward during the 30 
years of her retirement. 

Funeral services took place Thursday, October 5, 
at Wood Brothers Mortuary in Seward. Interment 
was at Seward Cemetary. 


“Babe” Combs Succumbs 


@® WENDALL F. “Babe” Combs, retired from the 


Construction Department, died Saturday, October 7. 
He was 70 years old. 


RS. 


Mr. Combs retired May 1, 1963, with 32 years of 
ge net credited service with LT&T. 
He started his telephone career in 
the spring of 1928 as a Groundman. 
He progressed to Third Class Line- 
man before resigning. He soon re- 
‘turned to LT&T and advanced to 
| First Class Lineman. 

| His service was again broken 
in the 1930’s but by 1937 he was 
back with LT&T serving in a super- 
visory capacity. He was Sub Fore- 
man and Foreman, then in 1942 became Construction 
Foreman. In 1955 he was made City Foreman work- 
ing out of General Plant. 

Known by the nickname of “Babe,” he had many 
friends both within and outside the Company. 

In recent months Babe’s health had been failing 
and the serious illness which caused him to be hos- 
pitalized claimed him eventually. 

Funeral services were held October 10 at Roper 
and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Harvard Cemetery. 


Bartels, Greb take course 
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Bartels & Greb at class. . 


@® Robert H. Greb and Walter R. Bartels have 
recently completed a course on the function, opera- 
tion, testing and maintenance of dial PBX equipment. 
They took the class at the GTE Automatic Electric 
Communications Training Center at Northlake, IIli- 
nois. 


Mr. Greb is a graduate of Lincoln High School 


and is a veteran of the U.S. Army and Navy. He has 
been with LT&T 20 years. 

Mr. Bartels is a graduate of Northeast High School 
and is a veteran of the Navy. He has been with LT&T 
17 years. 

Both Mr. Greb and Mr. Bartels are Installer-Re- 
pairmen. 


Arvanette Gets $40 Award 


@ A SUGGESTION Award of $40 has been granted 
to Floyd Arvanette for an idea concerning the emer- 
gency key on the local testboard. 


His suggestion came as a result of the moving 
of the local testboard from the third floor of the 15th 
and M building to the new 21st & L building. 

The emergency key was located at the old local 
testboard and after the move Floyd was directed to 
reinstall the switch at the new location. He found 
that this would require 5% cable pairs and that the 
circuit also had other disadvantages. 

Floyd studied the problem and came up with the 
idea of using a relay, mounted at the 15th & M 
switchroom, and controlled by a key at the new 
testboard. The change reduced the requirement to 
one cable pair and also lessened the possibility of 
trouble. 


Gen. Patton Was Speechless 


(hee only time anybody ever saw Lieut. Gen. George 
S. Patton at a complete loss for words was during 

his desert maneuvers in 1942 in the Southern Cali- 

fornia desert, before he went overseas to Africa. 

One day Patton sped down a road in a jeep. Sud- 
denly, he yelled “Stop,” and the jeep shrieked to a 
halt. Patton jumped out and strode over to a tele- 
phone pole. Up the pole was a young man in soiled 
khaki, no cap and open shirt. He was fixing a wire. 

“Come down here,” the general roared. 

The lad looked down at the immaculate general. 
“1’m busy,” he said. 

Patton nearly went up the pole after him. Fuming, 
he repeated his command. The youth shrugged and 
came down the pole. And, horror piled on horror. He 
did not salute. 

The veins stood out on the General’s forehead. 
He bitterly berated the youth for his unpressed 
trousers, his unshined shoes, his open collar, his lack 
of a cap, his unpardonable failure to salute. 


looked Patton straight in the eye. 

“My name is Joe Johnson. My company is the 
Southern California Bell Telephone Co., and you can 
go straight to hell!” ) 

From “General News” Illinois General 
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Estelle Foght Ends Career 


@® ESTELLE Foght started a new career of retire- 
ment on September 1, ending a telephone career of 
20 years. She chose to retire several years before the 
mandatory retirement age. 

Estelle has great plans for her retirement and she 
has been looking forward to it. “I do want to take 
part in some activities at the SY’, such as swimming 
and yoga. I feel a fellow has to keep up his body 
healthwise,” she said. 

She also plans to work a day a week at the St. 
Elizabeth’s Health Center as an Auxiliary Member. 
This is volunteer work —in fact, Estelle says it will 
cost her $2 a year membership fee. 

She also plans to work in her yard and take some 
adult education courses such as bridge and golf. 

Mrs. Foght started her telephone career in Feb- 
ruary of 1952 as an Accounting Machine Operator in 
the Controller’s section. She became an Advanced 
Clerk in 1953 and she spent her entire career in the 
same department, but in that period has worked in 
three different buildings. 

Prior to coming to LT&T, Mrs. Foght had taught 
school and worked for Gambles and for Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 

Of her telephone work, Estelle said, “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. It hardly seems like 20 years.” 
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Mrs. Foght at leisure. 


Car Pool a Money Saver 


@® THE CAR POOL was supposedly a temporary 
war-time measure. But it continues to grow in popu- 
larity, and many of these neighborly arrangements 
exist today among LT&T employees. 


Savings in car-operating expenses seems to be 
the chief advantage of the switch-driver system of 
getting to and from work. For example, suppose a 
four-person group drives 10 miles round-trip or 50 
miles a week. If expenses are figured at 10 cents a 
mile, over an average of a 50-week year each member 
will save $187.50. 


Another advantage is that fighting rush-hour 
traffic is reduced. Riders sleep, read or exchange 
chit-chat en route, arriving fresh and ready for the 
day’s work. Traffic congestion is reduced, as are 
the accidents that result from it. 


Perhaps most important to the one-car family is 
that a rider’s car is left home three days out of four. 
You won’t find many wives complaining about an 
arrangement that makes the family car available for 
her errands around the community. 


One car seems safer than four, but many people 
can still be hurt in car-pool smash-ups. The National 
Safety Council says car pools can be safe—providing 
precautions are taken — and stresses understanding, 
intelligent planning and caution as means of mini- 


mizing, if not eliminating, the special hazards of the 
car pool. 


The Council makes the following suggestions: 
When you’re the driver 


Kstablish a well-timed route with a safe pick-up 
point for each rider. Do not block or endanger other 
traffic. 


Allow plenty of time, and allow extra time in icy 
or rainy weather. 


Last man out should enter first, sitting on the far 
left side in back; first man out enters last. 

Don’t overload the car. 

Provide a seat belt for each passenger, as well as 
for yourself. 

Check with your agent to make certain your lia- 


bility and medical insurance is adequate. 
When yow’re a rider 


Avoid spirited discussions or arguments that 
might distract the driver. 


Don’t be late, encouraging the driver to make 
up for lost time. 

Be a “co-pilot” pointing out up-coming dangers if 
you think the driver hasn’t noticed them. 

Be helpful, tuning the radio, rolling down the 


window, and so on, so the driver can concentrate on 
his full-time job. 
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Recipes: The Traditional and Oriental 


OW OFTEN we’ve admired the blue-ribbon en- 
tries in a county fair baking contest! Fragrant 
breads, tempting cakes, and oh, those luscious pies! 
You can duplicate the old-time goodness of those 
prize winning pies with this recipe for Peaches ’n 
Cream Pie. 


Juicy fresh peaches and rich cream are combined 
with cinnamon and sugar for the toothsome filling. 
(Frozen peaches can make this a year’ round treat.) 
Tender pastry made with enriched corn meal lends 
subtle crunchiness and flavor to this premium qual- 
ity, picture-pretty pie. 


PEACHES ’N CREAM PIE 


(makes 8 servings) 
Pastry: 
1% cup enriched corn meal %% cup shortening 
% cup sifted all-purpose 4 to 5 tablespoons COLD 
flour water 
l% teaspoon salt 
Filling: 
2% cups fresh peach slices (four 10-oz. pkg. frozen peach 
slices well drained) 
%4 cup sugar 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 


Y% cup all-purpose flour 
1 cup whipping cream 


For pastry, heat oven to very hot (450°F.) Sift together 
corn meal, flour and salt. Cut in shortening until mixture 
resembles coarse crumbs. Add water a tablespoon at a time, 
tossing lightly with a fork. Form into ball; roll out on 
floured board or canvas to form 13-inch circle. Fit into 9- 
inch pie plate; trim; flute. Prick bottom and sides. Bake in 
pre-heated very hot oven (450°F.) 10 minutes. Remove 
from oven. Lower oven temperature to (400°F.) 


For filling, arrange peach slices in bottom of baked 
pastry shell. Thoroughly combine sugar, salt, cinnamon and 
flour. Add cream; pour over peach slices. Bake an addi- 
tional 30 to 35 minutes or until brown and firm. Cool to 
lukewarm before serving. 


HE BLENDING of sweet and sour flavors adds 

zest and variety to the cuisine of many different 
lands. Sweet and Sour Meat Balls is Hawaiian in 
inspiration—an adaptation of Oriental cooking to the 
ways of American kitchens. Serve it with fluffy rice. 
The entree is good for company entertaining on a 
budget, for it is low in cost, yet boasts an elegant com- 
pany air. 


SWEET AND SOUR MEAT BALLS 


pound ground beef 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

tablespoon corn oil 

(15% ounce) can pineapple tidbits 
cup pickle relish 

tablespoons soy sauce 

clove garlic, minced 

tablespoons corn starch 

cup water 

green pepper, cut into thin 2-inch strips 
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Mix beef with salt and pepper and shape into 1 
inch balls. Heat corn oil in skillet over medium heat. 
Add meat balls and cook, turning or shaking, until 
browned on all sides. Add pineapple and syrup, pic- 
kle relish, soy sauce and garlic. Mix corn starch and 
water; stir into meat mixture. Cook, stirring con- 
stantly, until mixture comes to boil and boils 1 min- 
ute. Stir in green pepper. Reduce heat; cover and 
simmer 5 minutes. Makes 4 servings. 


Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting 
or unrewarding who sees within the sphere of his 
own activity a wrong he can help to remedy, or 
within himself an evil he can hope to overcome. 

—Charles H. Elliot 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


(e TOGETHER with a bunch of people 

- these days and it won’t be long before 
somebody begins to comment and complain 
about the high price of everything. 

It’s a rare family that isn’t feeling an eco- 
nomic pinch. Income has gone up, but so have 
prices and taxes. The increase in costs is some- 
times shocking on items that you don’t buy 
very often. 

No wonder families are painfully aware of 
the higher cost of living. Between 1960 and 
1972 the cost of all consumer goods and ser- 
vices went up 40% ! 

Sometimes when people are moaning about 
the expense of running a house and raising 
children they also complain about the high cost 
of telephone service. But what’s the fact? 

They are actually badly mistaken. In that 
same 12 years that consumer goods and ser- 
vices increased in cost by 40%, telephone ser- 
vice—both local and long distance—increased 


OUR COVER 


@ THE surrealistic Christmas tree 
on our cover is a photographic acci- 
dent — done on purpose. The tree 
is a metal framework, illuminated 
with tiny lights spaced appropri- 
ately. The picture was deliberately 
thrown out of focus to expand the 
tiny pinpoints of light into over- 
lapping circles and create a picture 
you'd never see with your own eyes. 
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only 10%. Long distance rates actually de- 
clined in many instances in that period. 

If every part of our economy had done as 
well as the telephone industry, very few fami- 
lies would be in an economic bind today. 

Maybe it’s inevitable that people will com- 
plain about higher prices. But if you hear 
somebody gripe about the “terribly high” cost 
of telephone service you might just point out 
to him that the cost of telephones has gone 
up only one fourth as much as the overall 
average. You might show him that telephone 
service is actually one of the best bargains 
today. 

As telephone people, we can be proud of 
that achievement, but remember—we may be 
doing the greatest job in the world, but if 
nobody knows it we will end up in the dog- 
house anyway. 

Let’s see that this misconception about the 
“high” cost of telephone service is wiped out. 
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“Ho HO, HO, Merry Conversations” echo through- 
out the territory as Santa arrives and hears 
about the LT&T sales campaign and its plans for 
Christmas. 

Since November 27, the Bowler Derby sales event 
has taken on a new look. Tinsel, holiday spirit, and 
with the aid of Santa’s helpers, the introduction of 
Christmas gift extensions. In case you may be a 
bit vague as to when Santa’s helpers arrived—they 
have been here all along. They are YOU. 

It’s a time when people are thinking in terms 
of Santa and what to order from him. Or perhaps 
they are wishing they had been thinking of Christ- 
mas a little earlier. 

Well, the Bowler Derby people have solved 
all their problems. Arrangements have been made 
with Santa to set up branch offices throughout the 
territory. 

LT&T has offered to sell residence extensions for 
Christmas gifts. When Santa heard that we had 
dropped the installation charge AND that we would 
now also gift wrap and deliver any phones bought as 
Christmas presents, he laid off six elves. He said 
Christmas Eve wouldn’t be nearly as hectic if LT&T- 
ers finish their campaign in the same manner they 
began it. 

After having completed half of the sales cam- 
paign, 246 employees had completed sales. The week- 
ly results have had a snowballing effect. (How nice, 
with Christmas coming, to have a snowballing effect 
. . .) Each week’s results have bettered the week 
before to the the point where at the half way mark, 
we were over 2/3 of the way to our goal. 

Santa was simply amazed, he said. However, 


he could understand why people would want phones 
like the Stylelines and Desk Starlites, which have 
been our two biggest sellers. (We had sold 636 Style- 
lines and 546 Starlites at that time.) He also liked the 
Candlesticks and the Electronic Secretaries. For new 
items, they were real attention getters. 

The same sales contest rules still apply. In fact, it 
is still the Bowler Derby with a Christmas touch. 
There is still no installation charge and we will 
gift wrap and deliver any phone bought as a gift. 
The installation will be soon after Christmas. 

There are also the same dividends. You will con- 
tinue to receive Derby Dollars for every sale you 
make until the end of the campaign December 22. 
You will also continue to get bonus points for Candle- 
sticks, Chimes, Decorator Phones, Door Answering 
Service, Electronic Secretaries, Magicall Dialers, 
New Touch Call Lines and Extensions, Panel Phones, 
Speakerphones, Desk Starlites, Stylelines and Slen- 
derets, Teen Lines, Upgrades and Variable Volume 
Control Handpieces. 

The Derby Dollars may also come in handy for 
you if you still have a gift or two to buy and are 
a little short on funds. Or perhaps the gift you buy 
for another could be an extension phone???? 

Extensions sold at Christmas are very good in- 
vestments for the Company too. Usually those phones 
that are sold as gifts remain in service after the 
initial year of service has expired. Every phone that 
remains in service is added revenue for LT&T. 

Everyone comes out a winner when Christmas 
gifts are residence extension telephones. So let’s make 
these final days of the campaign as profitable as 
possible for everyone involved—you, the customer 
and the Company! 
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Summers’ crew untangles lines. 


Ice and wind snapped this pole. 
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November Storm Does Heavy Damage 


T WAS a storm without a name, 

but it did a tremendous amount 

of damage and its effect and after 

effects will have a permanent place 
in the records of our Company. 

The ice storm moved into our 
territory November 138, 1972, and 
the date is all the identity it needs. 
It was one of the most damaging 
storms to strike LT&T territory — 
even more severe in total damage 
than the storm of October 9, 1970. 

This time the storm started with 
rain, followed by wet snow early 
Monday, November 13. The snow 
clung to telephone lines and poles 
and as temperatures dropped, froze. 
Winds and weight combined in a 
wire-breaking, pole snapping force 
which put thousands of telephones 
out of service and isolated 35 towns 
from telephone contact with other 
communities. 

“The storm extended from Su- 
perior to Plattsmouth in a straight 
line,” said General Plant Superin- 
tendent Charles Connors. “It was 
more widespread than other storms 


and consequently took us longer to 
repair the damage. Normally we 
would have had some areas not hit 
and we could have used people 
from these areas to help others, but 
this time that wasn’t so,” he said. 
“Instead of three days it took us 
7 or 8 to repair the storm damage,” 
he commented. 

Hardest hit, said Bill Eckles, 
Assistant to the General Plant 
Superintendent, seemed to be the 
Nebraska City, Superior, Tecumseh, 
Fairbury, Plattsmouth, Crete and 
Beatrice areas, but all parts of 


our territory suffered considerable 
damage. 


An example of the amount of 
destruction to telephone plant was 
the situation at Syracuse where 
34 out of the 35 rural lines were 
knocked out by the force of the 
weather. Perhaps 75% to 90% of 
our rural lines were damaged, it is 
estimated. 


“We had everybody out work- 


Floyd Crewdson helps direct Guide Rock carrier installation. 


a one 


the task of restoring vital toll cir- 
cuits, plant crews worked from 
daylight to dark and in some cases 
they retreated to town at nightfall 
and worked another two or three 
hours using truck spotlights. 

Probably typical was the work 
schedule at Superior where the 
force worked overtime hours for 
a solid week before service was 
back to normal. 

The weather worked against the 
telephone company, but it could 


THE DAMAGE IN CAPSULE 
433 broken poles 
3,263 open circuits 
(aerial and drop) 
8,920 shorts and crosses 
13,502 telephones out of service 


44 exchanges isolated from toll 
service first night 


39 exchanges without commer- 
cial power 


have been worse. The dropping 
temperatures which iced up lines 
and poles never did go very far 
below freezing, a fact which made 
the repair job a little easier. Near 
zero or sub zero temperatures 
would have hindered work badly. 


LT&Ters had enough trouble as 
it was. The poles were caked with 
a crust of frozen snow and ice 


which made them look triangular 
in shape. “You couldn’t climb 
them,” said one man. “You had to 
knock off the ice first.” Ice and 
snow also had to be removed from 
the lines as they were spliced back 
together to prevent recurring 
trouble. 
At Superior, the storm caused 
a speed-up of a scheduled improve- 
ment. Underground cable had been 
installed to link Superior and 
Guide Rock. Installation of a 47A 
carrier system to operate on this 
(Continued next page) 
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Jim Bauer, Superior, runs a busy test board and Jack Ruble helps. 
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A load of poles ready when needed. 


Hartz’s crew works near Fairbury. 


November 
Storm 


(continued from page 5) 

cable was scheduled for December 
15 and was expected to require a 
couple of weeks. After that, the 
aerial line was to be removed. 

The storm changed plans by so 
badly damaging the aerial line that 
it would be a major job to repair 
It. So Fred McCormick and_ his 
crew, with the help of Floyd 
Crewdson, rushed to the scene and 
did an emergency rush job of in- 
Stalling the carrier system. This put 
the new cable into service and re- 
stored Guide Rock’s communication 
with the outside world. Installation 
of the carrier system was done in 
36 hours instead of the normal two 
weeks. 


Guide Rock was only one of 44 
towns which lost all of the long 
distance lines connecting them to 
the outside world. In most cases 
restoration of service was done the 
expected way, by splicing wires 
and replacing poles and crossarms, 
and it took many hours of hard 
labor, 

The full extent of the damage 
was still being compiled as we went 
to press, but it is already known 
that this nameless storm was one 
of the worst to hit LT&T territory 
in many years. 


Bob Ziegler gets more wire. 
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A heavy coating of snow encrusted the north side of poles, 
John Summers confers with Jerry Sievers while repdirs proceed 


You say you're not style conscious? 


Dressing For Your Job 


Ho” many people do you know who would say 

“T’m not clothes (or style) conscious.” Or, “It’s 
not what you wear, but what you are that’s 
important.” 

Is this something you might say yourself? Is it 
really true? Do you revolt at the thought of being 
required to wear a certain type of clothes—or worse 
yet, at being prohibited from wearing certain styles? 

Does it really matter what you wear to work as 
long as you do your job? 

Everybody knows that some jobs require special 
clothing. You wouldn’t wear restrictive clothing on 
a job that required a lot of physical motion. You 
avoid loose and floppy clothes if you work around 
moving machinery. You dress in outdoor clothes if 
you work outdoors. And so on. 


The kind of clothing you wear determines the 
kind of impresssion you make on others. People 
judge you by the way you dress and they judge 
your Company by the way you look. 


But there’s more to dressing for the job than that. 
It’s probably true that putting on a certain type of 
clothing doesn’t change your intelligence, basic abili- 
ties or general attitudes. 

But the kind of clothing you wear certainly does 
determine the kind of impression you make on 
others. Not only do people judge you by the way you 
dress, they also judge the company you work for 
by the way you look. 

This doesn’t seem fair to you? Or maybe you 
don’t think it’s true? Try it on yourself. 

It’s so automatic you may not be conscious of it, 
but don’t you expect the work of a neat person to be 
neat? When you see a person dressed carelessly don’t 
you expect his work and actions to be the same? 

Our customers’ reactions to us are the same. 

Even if our jobs don’t call for us to deal directly 
with customers, the public sees us and judges us and 
the company. Remember, with a telephone company, 
customers include just about everybody. 

Customers see us coming and going from work; 
they see us when they come into the building to 
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pay a bill or order service; they see us if they have 
other business with us or if they take a public tour 
of our facilities. They see those of us who work out- 
side as we get in and out of trucks or go about the 
work of installing or repairing equipment. 

If our clothes are torn or unmended, our groom- 
ing untidy, or our dress is “way out” (from their 
point of view), their reaction will probably be, “No 
wonder I had so much trouble with my phone a 
while back.” If our dress is what they expect it to be 
they may not even remember ever having had 
phone trouble. 

There’s more to proper dress than just being neat 
and tidy or having proper protective clothing. 

To be properly dressed we also have to be dressed 
the way others in the community expect one of our 
occupation to be dressed. If you don’t dress the way 


people expect you to dress you can have trouble 
doing your work. 


You don’t think so? Again, maybe it’s so auto- 
matic you don’t realize how much you react to other 
people’s clothes or how important proper dress is. 

Let’s take a few examples. 

How good a job do you think a traffic policeman 
could do without his uniform? 

When you walk into a fancy restaurant, how do 
you identify the hostess who will seat you? What 
makes her different from the waitress? 


Would you go into a bank and talk about a loan 
to a person dressed in blue jeans, sandals and 
a tank top? 


Suppose you want to deal for a newer car. When 
you arrive at the dealer’s place do you head for the 
guy in the coat and tie or the one in the coveralls? 
How about when you want to talk about correcting 
an ominous whine in your car’s anatomy? Who do 
you look for then? 

Suppose you buy that car. Would you go into a 
bank and talk about a car loan to a person dressed 
in blue jeans, sandals and a tank top? 

Get the idea? 

(continued next page) 


Dressing For Your Job 


(continued from page 7) 

Just for fun, sometime when you are in a public 
place during the day, look around at the people. See 
how much you can tell about them from their 
clothes. See if you can’t say, “That one is a student; 
over there is a dental technician; that guy looks like 
an insurance salesman; over there is an office worker 
—may be a bookkeeper or draftsman.” 

We depend on people to dress according to their 
occupation. They expect us to do the same. 

When LT&T employees are dressed appropriately 
for their job they are easily identified by the public. 
A customer walking into our lobby has no difficulty 
in telling a Service Representative from a Building 
Service Attendant. 

When LT&Ters are dressed correctly for their job 
a customer who has ordered telephone service knows 
almost instantly when he answers the door that the 
telephone man has arrived. 

If the telephone employee wasn’t dressed to a 
certain standard of neatness, cleanliness and in the 
expected style of clothes, the customer might hesitate 
to let him in the house. If the dress was really bad, 
the customer might even say, “Buzz off, Buster.” 


It’s not the Company which sets what is the 
right way to dress. Standards of dress are de- 
termined by the community and the Company’s 
code spells out what is already accepted. 


Because what you look like is so important to 
your employer and to the customer, most companies 
have a dress code—written or unwritten. 

But it’s not the company which sets out what is 
the right way to dress. Standards of dress are de- 
termined by the community and a company’s dress 
code only spells out what is already accepted by 
most of the people where you live. 

An established dress code makes things a little 
easier for a new employee or for those who are trans- 
ferred or promoted to a different job. It tells what 
is acceptable and what is not. 

It may seem like this is a lot of fuss just to please 
the public, but after all isn’t that our business? It’s 
our customers we are working for, not a supervisor. 
Every telephone employee, even the Company Presi- 
dent, has as his ultimate boss, the customer. 

Make the customer happy and he'll pay us better 
—that is, spend more money with us. Also he’ll be 
more likely to take a receptive attitude when it is 
necesary to raise rates. He’s more apt to be patient 
when we have service or technical problems. 

Proper dress is just one way of getting along with 
our real boss, the customer. 

If you are in doubt about what is appropriate for 
your job, talk it over with a supervisor. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
AWARD 
presented to Tyler Ryan 


The Lincoln Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


in recognition of service 
contributing to the Public Safety 
and Welfare performed for 

‘the National Weather Service 
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Tyler Ryan and LT&T Get 
Weather Service Award 


@ HONORS for “having done the most to further the 
goal of providing public weather service by tele- 
phone throughout the nation” have gone to Company 
Vice President Tyler Ryan and LT&T. The honor 
took the form of an award plaque presented by the 
National Weather Service to Mr. Ryan at the national 
convention of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association (USITA) held at Las Vegas in 
October. 

Harold Scott, Chief of the Department of Com- 
merce National Weather Service, presented the 
award. The last time the award was given was in 
Hawaii in 1970. Only two other companies have been 
honored with the award. 

A need for a practical method of disseminating 
weather information by telephone has been recog- 
nized by the Weather Service for some years. About 
four years ago they began to work with USITA and 
the Bell System to develop methods of providing this 
service. Two different systems were devised. 

LT&T was one of the first companies to see the 
possibilities of the automatic Audichron system 
which is now used in Lincoln. The Company was a 
pioneer in adopting this weather information service 
and Lincoln is the largest calling area in the nation 
to use it. 

Mr. Scott said that inquiries about the system 
have been received from Canada and Europe as well 
as from different points in the United States. 

LT&T uses a system of pre-recorded messages 
which are automatically selected in accord with the 
current weather forecast. The service is sponsored 
by the National Bank of Commerce in Lincoln and 
also provides correct time, current temperature and 
a brief advertising message. 

Mr. Scott said that at the time Mr. Ryan was 
selected to receive this award it was not known 
that he was also President of the USITA. 
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Hastings office, where OMR system was first put into use by our Company. 


New Toll Ticket Speedy, Clean 


JHEN IT was introduced in the 

Y late 1950’s the mark sense toll 
ticket offered a number of advan- 
tages. The main advantage, of 
course, was the ability of the com- 
puter to read an operator’s notes 
on a toll call. 

But our operators have always 
had a sneaking suspicion that when 
the mark sense ticket came in, that 
grimy character who appears on 
TV throwing dirt into car engines 
sneaked in our back door to do 
a little moonlighting at the toll 
positions. 

Now at Hastings our operators 
are smiling because that dirty 
character has been replaced by Mr. 
Clean — well, a Mr. Cleaner, at 
least. The new character came in 
with the new OMR (Optical Mark 
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Reader) toll ticket which got its 
shakedown run at Hastings. 

Soon the cleaner OMR ticket 
will be standard throughout the 
Company. 

The dirt problem with the 
original mark sense ticket existed 
because a magnetic device scanned 
and read the ticket. To get a 
reading by the machine, operators 
had to make a heavy mark with a 
pencil using a soft Electographic 
lead. 

That soft lead was great for 
reading by magnetism, but it broke 
easily, left a fine black graphite 
powder at the positions and was 
generally plain dirty. 

Many suggestions for controll- 
ing this graphite fallout were 
made, but nothing solved the prob- 
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lem. Experience at Hastings with 
the new OMR ticket shows that the 
dirt has practically disappeared 
with the new system. 

The reason is that the new 
ticket is read by optical means and 
a standard lead and a medium 
mark is used on it. There is little 
“fallout” and few broken leads. 

The main purpose in develop- 
ing the new ticket and in adopting 
the optical mark reader system was 
to improve the efficiency of our 
operation. Working together in de- 
veloping the new method of re- 
cording and billing toll calls were 
the Traffic Department and the 
Data Processing Center. 

Explained Loal Genrich, Gen- 
eral Traffic Methods and Results 

(continued on page 11) 
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New Toll Ticket Speedy, Clean 


(continued from page 9) 
Supervisor, ‘““We wanted a process 
that would be clean, more economi- 
cal, faster and would have the 
ability to store more information 
from the ticket in the computer 
without retaining the ticket for a 
long period of time.” 


“We also wanted the ability to 
capture all the information on each 
ticket so that we could retrieve 
force data on a particular office as 
desired, without the necessity of 
prearranging a study with Data 
Procesing,” added Genrich. 


Jack Cherry, Data Processing 
Center Manager, says that LT&T 
is the first telephone company to 
use this optical system for handling 
toll tickets. 


Heart of the process is an IBM 
3505 Optical Mark Reader. This de- 
vice also reads cards with punched 
holes and it can do either like 
lightning. It stores the information 
on magnetic tape, which is used by 
the computer to make up bills. 

The old mark sense device could 
handle 100 cards per minute, but 
the 3505 gobbles them up at the 
rate of 1,200 a minute. 


The machine looks at a mark 
on the ticket and if it is not quite 
sure whether a mark exists, it will 
give an error indication. This could 
happen if there is a light mark or 
an unsuccessful erasure. The card 
reader automatically tries three 
times and if the card is unreadable, 
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the machine kicks it out and makes 
a printout telling what position on 
the card is in doubt. 

The OMR cards have a reflec- 
tive surface and when a mark is 
made on them it blocks out the re- 
flection. The machine reads the 
absence of the reflection. Marks 
can be successfully erased if an 
error is made by the person making 
out the card. 

The optical reader is also un- 
usual in that the cards are moved 
through it by vacuum on an air 
cushion. No mechanical grippers 
are used. 

A particularly pleasing result 
of the use of vacuum is that the 
3505 needs no preventative main- 
tenance—only an occasional clean- 
ing of paper dust with a built-in 
vacuum cleaner. This freedom from 
a maintenance schedule is due to 
the absence of any large number 
of moving parts. 

Besides working on a different 
principle, the new toll ticket has 
been completely redesigned in for- 
mat from the old style mark sense 
ticket. 

It uses the familiar data pro- 
cessing size and shape, but the lay- 
out has been changed. The familiar 
“bubbles” which operators used to 
black out with their soft leaded 
pencil are completely missing. Now 
operators mark vertically through 
a number with a single medium 
weight stroke of their standard 
lead pencil. 

The card also includes more in- 
formation and all of the machine- 
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Beatrice Traffic was second to use the OMR system. 


Opposite page shows evolution from old mark sense card (top) to new OMR format (bottom). 
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read data is on the front. This 
means that the new card has to go 
through the reader only once in- 
stead of twice as did the old mark 
sense card. 

The timing stamp is made on 
the back, but the operator reads 
the stamp and transfers the infor- 
mation from it to the front of the 

(continued next page) 
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New Toll Ticket Speedy, Clean 


(continued from page 11) 


card, eliminating the need for a 
key punching operation at the Data 
Processing Center. 

Also added to the automatic 
function are third number and 
credit card calls which were prev- 
iously handled manually. This will 
permit us to improve billing by 
as much as a day on these calls. 

Eliminated in Data Processing 
is a punched card reader since the 
new optical reader handles these. 
The old mark sense reader will 
be eliminated when conversion is 
complete. 

The new OMR ticket is still 
being improved and modified. A 
second revision of the OMR ticket 
is now being developed. 

The OMR system in use now 
wasn’t the first to be tried. Cherry 
said, “We experimented with dif- 
ferent types of readers.” One was 
an add-on unit. 

The first machine to be tried 
was installed in March and the 
system given a trial run at Has- 
tings. It proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory and it was removed from use 
and the toll center returned briefly 
to the use of mark sense. 
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Zigrida Taurins with old reader. 


The present system was put in 
use at Hastings in late August. 
Beatrice added the system in Oc- 
tober and in the next few weeks, 
or months, the entire Company will 
be using this card. 

In fact, all of our mark sense 
operation will be converted to the 
OMR card. This includes payroll 


and Supply and Shop data, as well 
as toll. 


Putting the new OMR ticket 
into use has meant a training pro- 


gram for the approximately 400 toll 
operators in LT&T. Mary Borne- 


meier, Supervisor of Methods, says 
that each operator requires about 
30 minutes of training on the new 
operation. 

Results with the new ticket 
have been pleasing, with the num- 
ber of rejected cards held quite 
low. At Hastings, for a recent 
month, the overall reject was less 
than 1%. Genrich said. “We feel 
this is really outstanding.” 

The new OMR operation is fast- 
er and more efficient, but what 
makes it most attractive to the 
people who mark the tickets is that 
it is also much cleaner. 
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Diane Beason pushes the buttons on the new OMR machine. 
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Social Security 


The Year of the Big Changes 


bee COULD call 1972 the year of the big changes 
in Social Security. Two sets of sweeping changes 
in the program have been made. 

The first was signed into law in July and took 
effect in September. The second was signed into law 
in October and will begin to take effect in January. 

The main features of the July changes were: 

1. An immediate (first appearing on the checks 
received in October) increase in benefits of 20%. 

2. A provision to relate future Social Security 
benefits to raises in the Consumer Price Index. 

3. An increase in the rate of Social Security tax 
and an increase in the wage base against which this 
tax is levied, to begin to take effect in January. 


Not Dependent on Legislative Changes 

Up to this year, those receiving Social Security 
benefits were dependent upon legislative changes for 
increases to offset rising costs and prices. The new 
provisions make increases automatic. 

Major changes in the program made by the re- 
form bill signed in October are: 

1. An increase in widows’ benefits from 8242% 
of the amount to which their husbands would have 
been entitled to 100% of the amount. 

2. An increase in the earnings a retired person 
can have before losing Social Security benefits. The 
amount has been hiked to $2,100. Above that amount 
the retiree will lose $1 for every $2 of earnings. 

3. An increase of 1% in benefits for each year 
between 65 and 72 that a person continues to work. 

4. Reduction in the waiting period for disability 
payments from six to five months. 

0. Extension of benefits to the end of the semes- 
ter for college students who reach the age of 22. 
Previously the benefits have ceased immediately. 

6. Extension of Medicare coverage to 1.7 million 
disabled persons now on Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement rolls. 

7. Increases in the tax rate for an individual and 
an employer to 5.85% in 1973; 6.05% in 1978; and 
7.3% in 2011. This compares with 5.2% in 1972 and 
the previously scheduled 5.5% in 1978. 

8. An increase in the maximum annual earnings 
against which the tax is paid to $10,800 in 1973 and 
$12,000 starting in 1974. This will raise the maximum 
tax for both the worker and employer — which was 
$468 in 1972 — to $631.80 in 1973. 

9. A welfare program for the aged, blind and 
disabled. An individual in one of these categories is 
guaranteed an income of $130 a month and a couple, 
an income of $195. An individual in one of these 
categories who is also on Social Security is guaran- 
teed $150 a month and a couple $250. Food stamps 
and surplus food commodities are eliminated for 
these persons. 


These changes make the Social Security program 
an even more important part of the employee bene- 
fits which you receive. 

Some people say that Social Security isn’t a true 
employee benefit because it is set up by the govern- 
ment. But it’s pretty hard to support that view when 
you remember that for every $10 LT&T paid you this 
year, the Company contributed 52 cents towards 


your Social Security benefits — up to the maximum 
of $468. 


Next year a total amount of money equal to near- 
ly 12% of your pay will go towards the Social Secur- 
ity program. (This includes both yours and the Com- 
pany’s contributions to the program.) Financially 
speaking, this is an important part of your benefits 
as an employee. 


Social Security offers you some substantial pro- 
tection. Briefly, the features are: 

1. Retirement income for you, your spouse and 
dependent children. 


2. Disability income if you are unable to work 
because of sickness or injury. 


3. Income for your widow and dependent child- 
ren if you die before retirement. 


4. Basic hospital insurance and voluntary medi- 
cal and other health care insurance for those over 65 
years old. 


something to Take Into Consideration 

Social Security is obviously something that you 
should take into consideration as you plan your per- 
sonal finances. The presence of this program should 
affect your decisions on: 

1. The type and amount of life insurance you 
purchase. 

2. The type and amount of disability insurance 
you buy. 

3. Your long-term savings or investment pro- 
gram, especially that aimed at retirement. 

4. The amount and type of hospitalization and 
health insurance you purchase after you are retired. 

Social Security has grown and changed over the 
36 years it has been in effect. To see how much it 
has evolved and how attitudes towards it have chang- 
ed, let’s drop back to 1935 when the Social Security 
Act was introduced. 

At that time, only a few business firms had any 
type of retirement plan for employees. LT&T was one 
of the few, with a plan which had been in effect 
since 1917. 

For the most part, people were expected to pro- 
vide for their retirement or to depend on children 


(continued next page) 
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The Year of the Big Changes 


or relatives to take care of them when they could no 
longer work. For those who could do neither, there 
was the “County Home” or some other welfare 
program. 


When the depression years of the early 1930’s hit, 
the life savings of many people were wiped out by 
bank failures, unemployment, and failure of busi- 
nesses. For many people, the money they had de- 
pended on to take care of them in old age was gone. 
Adding to their desperate situation was the fact that 
an unemployed son could not take care of his aged 
and ailing parents. 


Act Went Into Effect in 1937 

It was with this social background that the Social 
Security Act went into effect January 1, 1937. (First 
retirements under the act were to take place in 
1942.) 

Social Security was a complete change from any- 
thing that had been done before in this country. It 
was a new way of meeting the needs of the aged 
and poor. 

When it was first set up, the act provided for the 
retirement and other benefits for workers, including 
unemployment insurance. It was financed by taxes 
on both the employee and the employer. 

When it was first introduced, some people looked 
upon the plan with distaste and distrust and predict- 
ed that it would never work. 

Today the Social Security program is an accepted 
way of helping wage earners provide for retirement 
and for protecting their families against disability or 
death of the breadwinner. 

The system of taxing the wage earner and the 
employer to finance the Social Security program has 
been continued, but the size of the tax has been in- 
creased as the benefits have been raised. 

In 1937 both the employee and the employer paid 
a Social Security tax of 1% on the first $3,000 of in- 


@® THE amount of Social Security tax taken 
out of your earnings is shown on your payroll 
check stub under ‘FICA” which stands for 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


The Social Security Administration re- 
cords the amount of your earnings and this 
record is used in determining the amount of 
cash benefits you are eligible for. 


It’s a good idea to check periodically to 
make sure your Social Security account rec- 
ords are correct. The Social Security office 
at 2966 “O” Street in Lincoln can supply you 
with a “Request for Statement of Earnings” 
postal card which you can use to ask for an 
accounting. 


come. The maximum for a wage earner was $30 a 
year. 


In 1950 this was increased to 142% and the follow- 
ing year the base salary for Social Security purposes 
was raised to $3,600. By 1960 the amount was 3% of 
the first $4,800 of wages. 

Other increases followed as Social Security was 
expanded to include Medicare insurance for those 
65 years of age or older. 

Medicare insurance is divided into two parts. 
Part A provides basic hospital insurance and is paid 
for by the payroll tax that we’ve been talking about. 
Both you and your employer contribute to this tax. 
Part B provides voluntary medical and other health 
care insurance. Those who choose to be covered by 
Part B pay $5.80 a month and the Federal govern- 
ment pays an additional $5.80 a month from general 
funds. 


What Part A of Medicare Covers 


Here’s what Part A covers: 

1. Hospital care up to 90 days per benefit period. 
The first 60 days you pay $68 and Medicare pays the 
rest of covered services. The next 30 days you pay 
$17 a day and Medicare pays the rest of the cost of 
covered services. You also have 60 days of lifetime 
reserve (which can be used only once) during which 
you pay $34 per day and Medicare pays the rest of 
covered services. 

2. Skilled nursing care in an extended care fa- 
cility. Medicare pays up to 100 days per benefit per- 
iod after at least 3 days in the hospital. The first 20 
days Medicare pays all of the cost of covered services 
and the next 80 days you pay $8.50 per day and Medi- 
care picks up the rest of the cost of covered services. 

3. In your home care by nurses or technicians 
from a home health agency. Medicare pays up to 100 
visits in a 365 day period (after release from a hos- 
pital or extended care facility) and it pays all of the 
cost. 


What Part B of Medicare Covers 

Incidentally, a “benefit period” begins when you 
enter the hospital and does not end until you’ve 
been out of the hospital or nursing home for 60 days 
in a row. 

Here’s what Part B covers: 

1. Physicians’ and surgeons’ services, no matter 
where you receive them. 

2. Home health services, up to 100 visits per cal- 
endar year. This is in addition to the 100 visits under 
hospital insurance in Part A. 

3. Outpatient services at hospitals, including X- 
rays and tests; doctor’s services; and medical sup- 
plies and services. 

4. Other medical and health services including 
tests, surgical dressings and splints, rental or pur- 
chase of durable medical equipment and others. 
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The Health Care Program provided to LT&T re- 
tirees under the Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan is 
designed to supplement Medicare to provide a co- 
ordinated coverage that is quite complete. 

Social Security and other LT&T employee bene- 
fits also compliment each other. For example, the 
average Social Security income for a couple is $270 
a month, hardly enough to live a life of retirement 
like you’d wish for. However, when the Social Se- 
curity retirement income is combined with an LT&T 
pension, the total retirement income usually pro- 
vides room for the things you hope to do when re- 
tired. 

Social Security is an important employee bene- 
fit and the recent changes and increases have made 
it even more valuable to you. 


Hedy Elmshaeuser Retires 


@® HEDWIG “Hedy” Elmshaeuser of Beatrice 
brought to a close over 46 years of service to LT&T 
October 1 as she retired from the Traffic Depart- 
ment. 

‘I’m just going to rest,” she said of her plans. She 
took a trip to Minneapolis to visit 
a brother over the Thanksgiving 
holiday and she was planning a 
Christmas-time trip to Colorado to 
visit another brother. 

While she says “I’ve always 
stayed clear of many outside activi- 
ties,” because of the lack of time, 
Hedy hopes to take up some kind 

, of hobby or activity. “I want to 
take up sewing, for one thing,” she said. 

Hedy started her long telephone career in Feb- 
ruary of 1926 as a Student Operator at Beatrice. She 
has had only one break in her service, a leave of ab- 
sence of several months taken to care for an ailing 
father. 

Her entire career has been spent in Beatrice 
where she has worked as an “A” Operator, Toll Op- 
erator, A & L Operator, Assistant Chief Operator, 
Supervisor, Relief Supervisor and Day A & L Super- 
visor. 

Since 1950 she has filled the position of Service 
Assistant and she retired with that title. 

When last month’s storm hit our territory, Hedy 
admitted to feeling like she ought to be down at the 
office helping out. 

“I enjoyed my work and it doesn’t seem like 46 
years”, she commented. 

Since her retirement she has been catching up 
on some work around her home that she had been 
putting off. For the present she plans to stay in 
Beatrice, but she’s given some thought to making a 
move later. 

Those who know her expect her to continue to 
be her usual active, cheerful self, no matter what. 
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Mr. Woods thanks Jessie Van Trump. 


Jessie Notes 45 Years 


ON OCTOBER 17, 1927, Jessie Van Trump appear- 
ed at the telephone office in Harvard and started 
her first day of work for LT&T. 

As her four and a half decades of service was be- 
ing observed she recalled, “I thought I’d keep that 
job until I got something I liked better.” 

She never left telephone work and as she ap- 
proaches retirement she observed of her 45 year ca- 
reer, “I suppose [ll miss it, but right now I’m look- 
ing forward to retirement.” 

Jessie started telephone work as the roaring 20’s 
were drawing to a close. She remained at Harvard 
through the depression of the 1930’s and the war 
years of the early 1940’s. In 1948 she left that com- 
munity, going to Superior and then Hastings. She 
also worked brieflv at Ruskin and Hebron. 

One of her vivid memories is working at Harv- 
ard during the hectic vears of World War II. “That 
was an experjence!” she said. 

Jessie was honored for her Jong service at a 
luncheon October 16 at the Cornhusker Hotel in 
LincoJn. Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
presented her with a 45-year service emblem and 
extended his personal thanks as well as those of the 
officers and directors of the Company. 

Company Vice President Tyler Ryan gave Jessie 
a replica of the front page of the Lincoln paper of 
the day she started work. He pointed out that her 45 
years represents a lot of dedication to service. 

He also declared that Jessie has helped the Com- 
pany progress from about 60,000 stations to about 
236,000. 

“We never would have done it without people 
like you,” he said. 


You can employ men and hire hands to work for 
you, but you must win their hearts to have them 
work with you. 

—William J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 
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Mr. Woods and Mr. Ryan with Miriam Carter. 


40 Years for Miriam 


@® WHEN Miriam Carter started her telephone ca- 
reer on November 16, 1932, the headlines in the 
morning paper told about a big snowstorm. The day 
she was honored for her 40 years of service, Novem- 
ber 13, 1972, another big snowstorm was in the mak- 
ing. 
Commented Company Vice President Tyler 
Ryan, who served as master of ceremonies at a lunch- 
eon recognizing Miriam’s long service, “I guess we’re 
celebrating your anniversary the way you started.” 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented Miriam with a service emblem which includ- 
ed a small diamond. He said, “Without people like 
you we would not have a great Company.” He thank- 
ed her for her loyalty over the four decades. 

Vice President Ryan gave Miriam a copy of the 
front page of a Lincoln paper for the day she started 
work. Along with the news of the big storm, the 
paper had a headline about Al Capone contesting a 
court decision. 

Mr. Ryan noted that in the period Miriam has 
been employed our Company has grown in size from 
under 100,000 telephones to nearly 250,000. “We ow 
it to your fortitude and loyalty that we are able to 
render service under great obstacles” said Mr. Ryan, 
adding the thanks of the executive staff. 

Miriam started her telephone career at Louisville 
in Traffic. In May of 1947 she came to Lincoln briefly, 
then moved to Tecumseh. She has worked in Lincoln 
in recent years. All of her experience has been in 
the Traffic Department, where she has developed a 
reputation with her supervisors of being one of the 
best. 

Miriam recalled some of the problems of working 
in the early days of her employment at Louisville. 
One of the situations she faced was bad flooding 
which hit the town during that period. “Several 
times while I was there we had to be evacuated,” 
she said. 

In spite of the problems, Miriam stayed with the 
job and she has liked her work. She said, “I have en- 
joyed it. I’ve never regretted starting here (at 
LT&T) and I never wanted to change.” 
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“Dagwood” Reaches 40th 


eee years ago November 1, R. E. “Dagwood” 

Hibbert got his start with LT&T as a janitor at 
Adams. Today he is City Foreman in Lincoln with 
an unbroken service record from that day in 1932 
that he first picked up a broom for the Company. 

Back in 1932 the 21-year-old Hibbert was happy 
to get a job. He recalls scrubbing floors among other 
janitorial duties. “Then I went to Swede Foster’s 
crew, stomping in poles,” he recalls. 

How did he get the name of “Dagwood”? Hibbert 
explains: 

“Harry Smith gave it to me. We were eating 
supper out at Geneva one night and I ordered a sand- 
wich and asked the waitress to make it as big as 
she could. She brought me a big sandwich and Harry 
looked at me a while and said, ‘You look just like 
Dagwood.’” 

The name stuck. Many years later it took on a 
semi-official aspect after his son, Ronald L. Hibbert, 
got a supervisory job in Lincoln. People kept con- 
fusing the two Hibberts, so the father was listed in 
the LT&T PBX directory by his nickname. “A lot of 
people don’t know that Dagwood isn’t really my 
name,” laughed Hibbert. 

Back in the 1930’s Hibbert worked about two 
years at Adams, then was transferred to Lincoln 
Construction. His assignments over the years have 
included those of Groundman, Lineman, Truck 
Driver, Driver-Lineman and Sub-Foreman. 

In 1949 he was promoted to Construction Fore- 
man and in 1963 became City Foreman. 

Dagwood doesn’t like formal occasions, so he 
asked to forego the customary official luncheon in 
honor of his four decades of loyal service to the 
Company. Instead, he had lunch with his supervisors 
and close associates on November 2. He accepted 
his diamond-set service emblem from Plant Super- 
intendent Charles Connors in an informal presenta- 
tion in the Construction office. 

Forty years of service to a Company is an achieve- 
ment which doesn’t come often. LT&T President 
Thomas C. Woods has often stated his conviction 
that it has been people of long experience and great 
dedication who have made our Company a leader in 
the industry. 

Mr. Connors thanks Mr. Hibbert, while J. L. Sievers looks on. 
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Mr. Smith makes presentation to Mr. Hobson and Mr. Walker 


Phones Shown at Vegas 


@ TO AN old time telephone employee there’s noth- 
ing quite so fascinating as the way the business has 
developed and improved. 

So it was natural that a collection of antique 
telephones be put on display at the annual conven- 
tion of the United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation held at Las Vegas. 

The collection displayed was that of the Frank 
H. Woods Telephone Pioneers Association—consid- 
ered one of the finest, if not the finest, in existence. 
The display, which includes many rare models of 
telephones and equipment, was a huge success and 
attracted considerable attention at the meeting. 

In charge of the exhibit was Max C. Walker, re- 
cently retired Chief Engineer of LT&T and a long 
time Pioneer member. 

In appreciation of the exhibit, Ray Smith, Editor 
of Telephone Engineer and Management Magazine, 
presented Mr. Walker and Woods Chapter President 
Dean Hobson with an original painting. The picture 
was the one used on the TE&M magazine cover Oc- 
tober 1 and showed the combined USITA and Lin- 
coln Pioneers exhibit. 

Approximately 7,500 delegates, including 2,000 
Pioneer members, attended the convention and many 
of them toured the historical exhibit. 


Roy Carlson Succumbs 


@ ROY A. Carlson, retired from Engineering, passed 
away Saturday, November 25. He had been retired 
since 1962. 
Roy started his telephone career in 1923 and over 
Wie a the years he worked as a Shopman, 
Clerk, Tester, Testboardman, Main- 
tenance Inspector and District In- 
spector in the Plant Department. 
He also served as Traffic Equip- 
ment Engineer and Transmission 
Engineer and at the time of his re- 
tirement was Extension Engineer. 
Mr. Carlson was early active in 
wa the Company’s Suggestion Pro- 


' gram. Immediately before retiring 


he served on the Suggestion Committee, represent- 
ing the Engineering Department. 

Since his retirement, Roy has had a battle with 
poor health and had spent much time under hospital 
care. 

Funeral Services took place Monday, November 
27, at Roper & Son’s Mortuary in Lincoln, Interment 
was at Wyuka Cemetery. 


John J. Brockmeyer Dies 


@ DEATH claimed John J. Brockmeyer, retired 
from Beatrice Plant, on Sunday, November 26. He 
had been retired since 1960. 

Mr. Brockmeyer’s telephone service dated back 
W323 outo «1920. He worked as Lineman, 
AN | Combinationman, and Testman at 
_ a various times and also served as 
7 ~~" | Manager at Gilead and Table Rock 

. and Wire Chief at Hebron. From 

1937 to 1946 he worked at Auburn. 

After his retirement he moved 

to a home east of Jansen and later 

as moved into Fairbury, where for 

, &/ / several years he was close to a son. 

— John was active and in apparent 

good health until about a year and a half ago, when 
his health began to fail. 

Survivors include a son, John D., who is Exchange 
Manager for LT&T at Stromsburg. 

Funeral services took place Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 29, at the Methodist church in Fairbury. Inter- 
ment was at the Jansen cemetery. 


Fire Claims R. C. Boling 


@ A TRAGIC death came to R. C. Boling Monday, 
November 27, as the result of a fire in his home. 
Mrs. Boling also died from the effects of the fire. 
Mr. Boling, 81, had been retired 
from LT&T since 1956. 

Ray had 39 years of net credited 
service with LT&T, but he also 
worked five years for Bell and 
about a year and a half for a Kan- 
sas telephone company. His entire 
experience with LT&T was in the 
Construction Department and at 
the time of his retirement he was 
City Foreman. 

In the 1920s he played on the Company basebal] 
team, usually at second base. 

Since his retirement, Ray suffered amputation 
of both of his legs, but he got around in a wheel 
chair and he attended recent Company picnics. 

Funeral services were held Thursday, November 
30, at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 
Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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